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WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways  in  Europe 
By  Wickham  Steed 

For  the  peculiar  chaos  in  the  world  to-day  there  is 
no  precedent.  It  is  economic  and  political,  yet 
even  more  a  chaos  of  ideas.  Men  are  vaguely 
conscious  that  a  many-sided  revolution  is  going  on  ;  and, 
as  they  see  no  sure  “  way  out,”  their  minds  cling  obstinately 
to  old  “  values  ”  and  to  shreds  of  outworn  formulas.  They 
look  back  to  what  they  think  the  high  visibility  of  a  distant 
and  less  distant  past  as  a  relief  from  the  low  visibility  of 
the  future.  Few  seek  to  plan  a  course  through  the  mist 
ahead  or  resolve  to  turn  what  might  be  into  what  shall  be. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Great  War,  the  Peace  Settlements, 
the  “  Balkanisation  of  Europe  ”  and  the  division  of  the 
world  into  fiscal  gardens  forbiddingly  walled  around,  and 
to  aver  that,  if  these  things  had  not  been  or  were  not,  all 
would  be  well.  But  these  things  have  been  and  are.  The 
task  is  to  find  out  how  to  master  them,  how  to  bring  a 
beginning  of  order  out  of  perplexing  chaos. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  some  called  it  a  revo¬ 
lution,”  unwitting  of  the  truth  they  spoke.  Because  it 
came  upon  most  people  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  startled 
them  by  its  devastating  effects,  they  forgot  the  signs  that 
had  pointed  to  it  for  many  a  year.  And  because  it  over¬ 
threw  three  great  Empires  and  set  up  a  number  of  new,  or 
new-old.  States  they  imagined  that  incompetent  statecraft 
struggling  against  blind  chance  had  been  to  blame.  Of 
the  mighty  historical  processes  that  were  at  work  they  saw 
little. 

These  historical  processes  were  centuries  old.  In  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events,  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe  was  bound  to  reverse  tendencies 
and  conditions  which  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  power 
had  set  up.  One  of  those  tendencies  led  to  the  discovery 
exxx  N.S.  B 
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of  the  New  World  in  1492  because  the  Turkish  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453  had  blocked  the  old  trade  route  to 
the  East.  Within  a  few  years,  that  is  to  say  in  1497  and 
1498,  the  same  “  urge  **  drove  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot 
to  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  analogous  tendency,  though 
working  in  a  contrary  direction,  started,  or  re-started,  the 
struggle  in  Europe  for  the  command  of  the  land  route  to 
the  East.  The  struggle  went  on  between  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia  and,  in  some  measure,  between  England  and  France, 
after  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  had  saved  the  Haps- 
burgs  from  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683  and 
had  turned  back  the  tide  of  Islamic  invasion.  As  the  main 
bulwark  of  Western  Christendom  against  the  Ottomans, 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  found  a  life  purpose  ;  but  when  it 
betrayed  this  purpose  in  1772,  and  instead  of  helping  to 
solve  the  “  Eastern  Question,”  joined  Russia  and  Prussia 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  it  linked  its  own  existence,  nay, 
its  ultimate  title  to  survive,  with  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe. 

Stronger  and  more  fatal  did  this  link  become  when 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern  fought  for  mastery  in  German 
lands.  The  outcome  of  that  fight  made  the  Hapsburgs — 
through  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dual  System  of  1867 — ^at 
once  the  prisoners  and  indispensable  allies  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems.  For  fear  of  losing  the  Hapsburg  alliance,  the 
Emperor  William  H  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
world  war  on  an  issue  which  Bismarck  had  always  refused 
to  fight  for — an  issue,  moreover,  not  obscurely  connected 
with  the  failure  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  foster  the  welfare  of  the 
Balkan  peoples  which  had  been  emancipated  from  Ottoman 
rule.  As  seers  had  long  foretold,  the  final  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe  opened  the  question  of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  itself.  This  question  was  solved  at 
the  end  of  a  mighty  upheaval  in  which  Hapsburg,  Hohen- 
zollem  and  Romanoff  alike  bit  the  dust,  the  New  World 
came  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  Bohemia  was 
re-bom  in  the  form  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  dismembered 
Poland  was  at  length  reimited. 

If  the  Great  War  and  its  probable  consequences  could  be 
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and  were  foreseen,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the  workings 
of  present  tendencies  can  also  be  foreshadowed.  Though 
their  course  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  their 
character  is  known.  It  is  already  plain  that  Europe,  as 
the  heart  and  head  of  a  Western  civilisation  which  extends, 
in  its  essentials,  to  the  United  States,  the  British  Dominions 
and  to  large  portions  of  Latin  America,  has  a  choice  between 
two  main  alternatives.  There  is  little  time  to  lose.  The 
choice  may  be,  in  Carlyle’s  words,  “  brief  and  yet  endless  ”  ; 
but  the  chance  of  making  it  is  not  gone  beyond  recall. 
Europe  has  to  choose  between  a  pertinacious  clinging  to 
the  unregenerate  methods  and  ideas  of  the  pre-war  world, 
and  holding  fast  to  the  things  that  were  seen  to  be  good  at 
the  end  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  war  itself.  Some  men 
in  most  countries  then  caught  glimpses  of  a  better  order  of 
human  society,  international  and  national,  political,  social 
and  economic.  A  few  of  them  strove  to  bring  their  vision 
dovm  to  earth  and  to  give  it  form  and  substance.  Even 
they  scarcely  guessed  how  obstinate  would  be  the  adversity 
of  circumstance,  how  hard  the  eradication  of  old  ways  of 
thought  and  deed.  Yet  they  and  their  successors  have  held 
on  until,  at  length,  they  feel  that  the  hour  of  supreme 
decision  is  at  hand,  an  hour  when  Europe  and  the  world 
will  either  slide  backward  into  confusion  worse  confounded 
or  toil  painfully  onward  and  upward  to  a  new  level  of 
concerted  endeavour. 

Some  weeks  ago,  on  the  morrow  of  Mr.  Snowden’s 
Budget  speech,  I  chanced  to  hear  a  distinguished  economist 
lay  down  the  law  upon  the  choice  before  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  is  the  way  of  his  kind,  he  looked  upon  human 
affairs  as  one  vast  economic  conundrum,  forgetful  of  the 
truth  that  there  are  more  things  in  the  hearts  of  men  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  any  economic  philosophy.  “  Nowadays,” 
he  said,  “  everybody  has  to  take  a  stand  either  on  the  Right 
or  on  the  Left.  There  is  no  middle  course.”  By  “taking  a 
stand  on  the  Right  ”  he  meant,  in  particular,  advocacy  of 
some  form  of  fiscal  defence,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  revenue 
tariff  or  of  a  general  tariff  with  frankly  protectionist  aims. 
He  himself  had  taken  his  stand  on  “  the  Right  ”  after  long 
association  with  “  the  Left.” 
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As  he  spoke,  I  fell  to  wondering  whether  belief  in  a  tariff, 
or  in  any  economic  dogma,  is  or  can  be  a  test  of  “  Right¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  Leftness.”  A  liberal  outlook  which,  I  presume, 
is  what  ”  the  Left  ”  implies,  is  rather  a  matter  of  mental 
and  moral  poise  than  of  ”  free  trade  ”  or  of  anti-free  trade 
orthodoxy.  It  is  compounded  of  tolerance,  of  a  belief  in 
individual  freedom,  of  a  conviction  that  all  things  human 
are  relative,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  fixed  absolutes  cramps 
men’s  minds.  It  recognises  that,  within  given  limits  of 
space  and  time,  certain  principles  may  be  accepted  as 
rules  of  unquestioned  expediency — subject  always  to 
alteration  when  circumstances  change.  It  regards  tariffs 
as  neither  right  nor  wrong  in  themselves  and  solely  as 
means  to  an  end,  the  only  question  being  whether  the 
means  will  serve  the  end. 

To  me  the  true  dividing  line  between  Right  and  Left  . 
seems  not  to  run  through  any  debatable  fiscal  land  but  to 
mark  off  those  who  believe  that  war  still  is,  and  those  who 
would  make  of  peace,  the  major  probability  of  the  future. 
It  separates,  further,  those  who  do  lip-service  to  peace, 
negatively  conceived  as  a  state  of  non-war,  from  those  who 
interpret  peace  as  a  constructive  adventure,  infinitely 
dangerous  and  therefore  infinitely  attractive  and  worth 
while.  The  method  of  any  war,  apart  from  its  purpose, 
is  illiberal,  for  war  is  active,  violent  intolerance,  not  to  be 
contemplated  save  as  an  escape  from  greater  evil.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  fought  the  Great  War  for 
aims  not  illiberal ;  and  as  the  professed  champions  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  as  the  defenders  of  Europe 
against  Prussian  militarism,  they  had  some  claim  to  the 
support  of  liberal  minds.  They  ended  by  dictating  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  which,  despite  its  blemishes,  was  redeemed 
by  certain  liberal  features — ^the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  ;  real,  albeit  imperfect,  protection  for  minorities, 
and  a  promise  of  disarmament.  The  object  of  these 
provisions  was  to  give  the  world  greater  security  against 
war  without  precluding  warless  readjustments. 

The  main  test  of  our  standing  on  the  Right  or  on  the  Left 
is  whether  we  look  upon  these  things  as  pious  futilities  and 
believe  war  indispensable  ”  as  an  instrument  of  national 
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policy,”  or  whether  we  make  the  repudiation  of  war  by 
the  League  Covenant  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  the  chief  article 
of  our  political  creed,  and  are  determined  both  to  see  that 
it  is  observed  by  our  own  country  and  to  insist  that  other 
countries  observe  it. 

If  this  test  were  applied  to  our  politicians  it  would  give 
many  of  them  a  bad  headache.  The  muddleheaded  are 
legion.  They  form  the  bulk  of  all  our  political  parties, 
not  excluding  most  of  the  leaders.  They  can  be  got  to 
shout  for  disarmament  but  they  boggle  at  “  security,” 
which  is  its  antecedent  condition.  They  are  ready  to 
denounce  high  tariffs  as  unnecessary  obstacles  to  trade, 
without  facing  the  question  whether,  in  Europe  at  least, 
high  tariffs  may  not  be  due  in  large  measure  to  a  desire 
for  ”  security  ”  and  to  the  assumption  that,  since  war  is 
likely  to  break  out  again  one  day,  prudence  lays  upon  every 
country  the  duty  of  increasing  its  “  war  potential  ”  by 
creating  and  maintaining  industries  susceptible  of  rapid 
transformation  into  industries  of  war.  They  do  not  see 
that  the  problem  of  freer  trade  cannot  be  stated  fairly,  let 
alone  solved,  without  reference  to  the  larger  problem  of 
peace.  They  revel  in  vague  emotions  and  hazy  notions ; 
and  if  perchance  they  give  intellectual  assent  to  a  sound 
principle,  they  wonder  whether  the  electorate  would 
”  stand  ”  its  implications,  and  straightway  begin  to 
”  hedge.” 

By  common  consent  next  year’s  Disarmament  Conference 
will  be  a  fateful  gathering,  if  it  meets  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
meet,  the  lack  of  it  may  be  more  fateful  still.  It  will  not 
meet  with  any  prospect  of  success  unless  British  policy  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  disarmament  postulates 
security,  and  defines  security  itself.  ”  Security  ”  is  a 
feeling,  not  a  concrete  fact.  The  strongest  armaments 
cannot  ensure  it.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  the 
feeling  of  “  security  ”  proceeds  from  disbelief  in  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  attack  from  outside  ;  and  the  task  of  those  who 
would  promote  disarmament  is  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
attack.  Among  our  public  men  Lord  Cecil  of  Chelwood 
has  come  nearest  to  a  frank  statement  of  this  truth,  for  he 
has  gone  through  longer  years  of  harder  training  than  any 
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other  British  worker  for  peace.  True,  he  is  wont  to  be 
cautious  and  to  speak  in  parables  lest  the  muddleheaded 
blaspheme.  Yet,  not  long  ago,  he  said  :  “  We  are  engaged 
in  a  tremendous  speculation.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
greater  choice  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.”  Should  the  Disarmament  Conference  induce 
the  nations  to  “  give  a  definite  pledge  of  their  sincerity,” 
he  thought  that  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  international 
relations  would  begin.  But  should  the  Conference  fail, 
”  things  will  not  remain  as  they  are  ;  there  will  be  an 
immense  step  backward.” 

This  is  sound  sense.  Still,  it  is  fair  to  remind  Lord 
Cecil  that,  since  he  returned  from  Geneva  last  December, 
he  himself  has  not  gone  forward,  in  public  at  any  rate. 
Then,  in  a  broadcast  address,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
conviction  that  security  is  the  price  of  disarmament,  and 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  will  pay  the  price.  Exactly  what  he  meant  by 
”  security  ”  he  did  not  say.  He  may  have  found  that  the 
very  word  ”  security  ”  gave  a  shock  to  many  ostensible 
lovers  of  peace.  Sentimental  pacifists  hate  it.  Not  a  few 
of  them,  who  think  they  stand  on  “  the  Left,”  look  upon 
”  security  ”  as  another  name  for  French  militarism.  Lord 
Cecil  owes  it  to  them,  to  himself  and  to  the  country  to  say 
precisely  what  he  has  in  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  now  President-Elect  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  has  made  some  progress  of 
late.  His  Burge  Memorial  lecture  on  June  4  marked  an 
advance  as  compared  with  the  speech  with  which  he  opened 
a  popular  campaign  in  favour  of  disarmament  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  last  February.  In  the  lecture,  he  said  : — 

Those  who  were  called  upon  to  rebuild  the  international  system  at 
Versailles  realised  that  if  a  suitable  structure  of  European  peace 
was  to  be  created  two  things  were  plainly  required.  First,  a  real 
balance  of  power  must  be  restored,  a  balance  which  would  genuinely 
ensure  that  the  common  interest  should  prevail  against  the  un¬ 
measured  aggrandisement  of  any  aggressor  Power ;  a  balance  which 
must  rest,  not  on  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  competing  armaments 
but  on  the  very  opposite,  on  disarmament,  on  the  control  of  armaments 
by  international  agreement.  It  must  be  a  balance  deriving  its  power 
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and  its  solidity  not  from  force,  but  from  respect  for  treaties,  from 
adequate  protection  against  aggression,  from  the  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  smaller  nations,  and  from  equal  justice  secured  to  racial 
minorities  within  the  various  States.  Second,  a  permanent  machinCTy 
must  be  created  which  would  render  effective  a  real  concert  of  the 
Powers,  and  which  must  be  founded  on  a  conscious  and  determined 
attempt  to  build  up  constructive  co-operation. 

As  far  as  it  goes  this  statement  is  unexceptionable.  The 
doctrine  of  a  new  “  balance  of  power  ”  is  salutary,  because 
it  includes  “  power.”  It  is  far  better  than  Mr.  Henderson’s 
declaration  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  that  “To  us  the  Pact  of 
Paris  (the  Kellogg  Pact)  is  the  renunciation  of  force  in 
international  affairs,  and  we  believe  that  the  renunciation 
of  force  should  carry  with  it  the  renunciation  of  the  means 
of  war.”  Under  the  League  Covenant  the  nations  did  not 
renounce  the  use  of  concerted  force ;  and  under  the 
Kellogg  Pact  they  have  only  renounced  its  use  in  war 
waged  “  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,”  that  is  to  say, 
for  specific  national  ends.  By  the  very  article  of  the 
League  Covenant  on  which  the  obligation  to  reduce 
armaments  chiefly  rests — ^Article  8 — the  enforcement  of 
international  obligations  by  common  action  is  cited, 
together  with  “  national  safety,”  as  limiting  disarmament. 
What  “  common  action  ”  may  have  to  be,  other  articles  of 
the  Covenant  suggest ;  but  none  of  them  bears  out  the 
view  that  the  renunciation  of  force  should  carry  with  it  the 
renunciation  of  the  means  of  war. 

Disarmament  is  not  a  matter  of  renouncing  the  means  of 
war  but  of  deciding  how  those  means  shall  be  used,  and  for 
what  purposes.  Since  58  nations  have  solemnly  declared 
that  those  means  shall  not  be  used  for  attack,  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  what  their  function  is  to  be.  War  in  self-defence  is 
admitted.  But  self-defence  presupposes  an  aggressor 
against  whom  the  victim  of  aggression  is  entitled  to  use 
national  armaments  as  an  individual  police  force.  Is  the 
victim  to  be  left  to  fend  for  himself  ?  What  of  the  national 
armaments  of  his  co-signatories  of  the  League  Covenant 
and/or  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  ?  As  long  as  he  does  not  know 
“  beyond  a  peradventure  ”  whether  those  armaments  will 
serve  to  help  him,  actively  or  passively,  he  will  not  feel 
secure. 
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Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  upon  the  legal  status  of  war.  The  League 
Covenant  did  not  outlaw  war  ;  and,  partly  for  this  reason, 
it  has  failed  to  give  “  security.”  It  left  open  four  possibili¬ 
ties  of  lawful  war  which  disputant  members  of  the  League 
would  be  entitled  to  wage  against  each  other,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  if  the  League  Council  had  been  unable  to 
compose  their  differences.  Therefore,  it  preserved  for 
non-belligerent  members  the  right  to  behave  as  neutrals, 
inasmuch  as  legal  rights  exist  in  respect  of  a  legal  institution. 
But  the  renunciation  of  war  under  the  Kellogg  Pact,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  the  outlawry  of  war,”  has  stamped  war  as  a 
highly  improper  if  not  a  juridically  illegal  undertaking. 
Hence  no  signatory  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  can  be  entitled  to 
claim  or  to  exercise  neutral  rights  in  favour  of  a  pact- 
breaker.  As  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hamaguchi, 
urged  in  his  broadcast  speech  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
London  Naval  Treaty  towards  the  end  of  last  October,  it 
is  morally  impossible  that  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  should  not  help  the  victim  of  a  pledge- 
breaker  ;  or  that,  if  they  did  not  feel  bound  to  give  active 
aid,  they  could  not  recognise  the  pledge-breaker  as  a  lawful 
belligerent  by  allowing  him  to  interfere  with  their  commerce. 

Though  broadcast  in  the  United  States  and  in  England 
by  the  Japanese  Ambassadors  to  Washington  and  to  London, 
the  enunciation  of  this  principle  has  evoked  no  protest — 
perhaps  for  the  sound  reason  that  it  is  flawless.  Once  the 
renunciation  of  war  is  accepted  as  having  put  war  outside 
the  law,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it 
involves  at  the  very  least  the  renunciation  of  neutral  rights 
in  favour  of  any  pledge-breaker. 

From  this  conclusion  several  interesting  consequences 
flow.  It  lends  real  significance  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
“  balance  of  power.”  Actively  or  passively,  this  “  power  ” 
would  be  throw'n  into  the  scale  against  the  “  power  ”  of  a 
pledge-breaker ;  and  no  country,  not  even  Soviet  Russia, 
would  care  to  plan  a  war  in  which  it  would  be  certain  of 
having  so  overwhelming  a  balance  against  it.  War  would 
cease  to  be  a  major  probability  of  the  future,  and  a  feeling 
of  security,  justifying  reductions  of  armaments,  would  begin 
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to  prevail.  Further,  it  would  matter  little  if,  for  a  time, 
the  armaments  of  one  country  were  somewhat  stronger 
than  those  of  another.  The  strongest  individual  country 
could  not  hope  to  withstand  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  if 
all  armaments  were  earmarked  for  the  eventual  discharge 
of  an  international  police  function,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  disarmament  conference  carefully  to  weigh,  in  terms 
of  “  war  potential,”  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  one  nation 
against  those  of  others.  Ultimately  the  very  fact  that 
national  armaments  were  looked  upon  as  the  elements  of  an 
international  ”  balance  of  power  ”  against  pledge-breakers, 
would  set  up  a  tendency  among  taxpayers  in  all  countries 
to  insist  that  outlay  on  armaments  should  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  level  compatible  with  general  safety.  Then  real 
disarmament  might  begin. 

Stripped  to  its  bare  bones,  the  problem  of  disarmament 
depends  upon  security  ;  security  depends  upon  recognition 
that  the  renunciation  of  war  implies  the  renunciation  of 
neutrality  ;  and  this  recognition  depends  upon  the  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  courage  of  the  principal  Governments  of 
the  world.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that  the  forthcoming 
Disarmament  Conference  is  ”  a  tremendous  speculation  ” 
and  that,  should  the  Conference  fail,  “  things  will  not 
remain  as  they  are  ;  there  will  be  an  immense  step  back¬ 
ward.” 

It  lies  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  either  single-handed 
or  jointly  with  France  and  others,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference  by  taking  a  stand  on  the 
principle  that  the  renunciation  of  war  entails  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  by  inviting  the  Conference  to  adopt 
this  principle  as  the  foundation  of  the  security  needed  for 
a  real  reduction  of  armaments.  The  principle  would  not 
be  adopted  without  painful  searchings  of  heart,  in  many 
quarters,  for  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  of  armaments, 
and  it  would  act  as  a  two-edged  sword  dividing  asunder  the 
joints  and  the  marrow.  It  might  not  be  welcomed  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  German,  French,  and  Italian  National¬ 
ists  would  hardly  give  it  an  enthusiastic  reception.  But  the 
masses  of  the  French  people  and  the  large  numbers  of 
Germans  would  hail  it  as  the  dawn  of  freedom  from  the 
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obsession  of  the  war  idea.  It  would  serve  as  what 
President  Wilson  used  to  call  an  “  acid  test  ”  of  the 
readiness  of  Governments  and  nations  to  take  some  risks 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  which  they  profess  ardently  to 
desire. 

Without  strong  leadership  in  this  direction  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  the  Disarmament  Conference  will  or  can 
succeed.  The  alternative  w'ould  be  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  in  the  Draft  Disarmament  Convention  with  figures 
so  high  that  the  result  would  be  a  mockery.  Western 
civilisation  cannot  afford  to  court  this  danger ;  for  if 
armaments  be  not  reduced  they  will  go  on  increasing,  with 
another  great  war  as  the  certain  sequel.  Have  Western 
nations  an  interest  in  proving  up  to  the  hilt  the  Marxist 
dogma  that  “  the  capitalist  order  of  society  ”  is  condemned, 
by  the  faultiness  of  its  structure,  to  bring  forth  war  after 
war  until  it  is  replaced  by  a  universal  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  ?  Do  not  politicians,  whether  they  think  they 
stand  on  the  Right  or  on  the  Left,  see  that  the  only  sure 
way  of  escape  from  the  semi-religious  fanaticism  which 
the  Communist  gospel  engenders  is  to  create  a  national  and 
international  order,  economic  and  social,  that  shall  be  a 
standing  refutation  of  Communist  teachings  ?  If  not, 
they  and  the  present  order  of  things  will  merit  the  fate 
which  blindness  will  have  prepared. 

We  have  to  enter  upon  the  great  adventure  of  peace 
clear-eyed  and  with  stout  hearts.  Great  Britain  can  give 
the  lead  that  will  save  the  world  if  she  has  the  pluck  and  the 
vision  to  give  it. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SPAIN 


By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

IT  is  a  traditional  taunt  against  the  Spaniards  that  they 
always  talk  about  To-morrow.  It  is  apparently  founded 
on  the  notable  fact  that  the  Spanish  language  contains 
a  word  for  to-morrow  ;  mananOf  I  believe  ;  and  the  Nordic 
critic  naturally  treats  it  as  the  key-word  of  the  Spanish 
language,  because  it  is  the  only  Spanish  word  he  knows. 
It  is  supposed  to  prove  that  all  the  Spaniards  are  procrastina¬ 
ting,  unpractical  unproductive,  futile.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  denial  of  the  solid  business  maxim  :  “  Never  put  off 
till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.”  As  I  profoundly 
disbelieve  in  this  maxim,  I  also  gravely  doubt  any  inter¬ 
national  criticism  founded  upon  it.  The  maxim  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  made  up  by  some  wealthy  person,  who 
never  did  a  stroke  of  work ;  whose  days  were  so  blank 
and  empty  that  he  was  actually  driven  to  the  dreary 
frivolity  of  amusing  himself  by  writing  essays  on  Effort  and 
Efficiency  and  Work  and  the  Way  to  Succeed.  Anybody 
who  has  really  had  a  hard  day,  with  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
it,  knows  that  the  really  sensible  advice  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  “  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  put  off  till 
to-morrow  ”  ;  that  is  the  real  motto  of  the  really  busy 
and  business-like  person.  It  is  but  a  variant  of  the  ancient 
text  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
I  therefore  have  my  doubts  about  whether  the  critics 
have  got  the  right  translation  of  manana.  I  suspect  they 
have  made  a  muddle  of  it  somewhere ;  just  as  they  used 
to  go  about  saying  that  the  peasants  of  Spain  and  Italy 
never  did  any  work ;  the  simple  explanation  being  that 
the  peasants  had  done  three-quarters  of  their  work  while 
the  critics  were  still  snoring  in  bed.  Also,  that  the  peasants, 
being  generally  peasant  proprietors,  could  take  their 
holidays  when  they  liked  ;  whereas  the  critics  were  generally 
working  for  a  salary  and  could  not.  Anyhow,  if  the  critics 
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will  try  the  experiment  of  trying  to  live  on  a  scrap  or  two 
of  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  hardly  any  hired  labour, 
they  will  find  out  whether  it  requires  any  work  or  not. 

But  there  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  notion,  which  I  am 
tempted  to  entertain,  that  the  Spaniards  are  in  another 
sense  already  talking  about  To-morrow.  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  not  talking  about  it  more  practically  than  we  are  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  countries ;  where  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  at  the  moment  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to-morrow ;  and  where  most  of  us  are  worrying  about 
To-day,  and  occasionally  bragging  about  Yesterday.  In 
other  words,  I  venture  to  advance  the  paradox  that  Spain 
has  a  future,  and  that  in  some  ways  the  future  is  more 
clear  and  straight  and  logical  than  our  own.  A  nation 
that  has  not  lost  its  normal  basis  on  the  land,  its  roots  in 
the  historic  soil,  and  the  personal  dignity  of  its  individual 
citizens,  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  actually  benefited  by 
a  period  of  the  sort  of  peace  that  is  mistaken  for  stagnation, 
and  the  sort  of  intensive  cultivation  that  is  mistaken  for 
insignificance.  Fifty  years  hence,  the  industrial  cities 
may  be  still  flaunting  their  newspaper  type  of  news  as 
fresh,  when  it  has  long  been  stale ;  repeating  more  and 
more  wearily  and  weakly  the  slogans  in  which  nobody 
believes,  hopelessly  boosting  and  pushing  the  goods  that 
nobody  wants,  producing  more  than  they  want  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  want  even  of  the  things  they  produce  ;  living  in  the 
dullest  of  all  periods,  the  recent  or  immediate  past.  It 
would  be  amusing  indeed  if  they  were  startled  by  an  invasion 
of  vigorous,  hopeful  and  convinced  peasants  hurling  back 
the  ancient  taunt  in  a  shout  as  ringing  as  a  trumpet : 
“  Manana  !  To-morrow  !  ” 

It  will  be  well  not  to  exaggerate  either  way  the  distur¬ 
bance  of  the  recent  Revolution  in  any  such  fundamental 
development.  Nobody  knows  very  much  about  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Revolution  as  yet ;  but  there  are  at  least 
certain  fashionable  fallacies  that  can  be  avoided.  Some 
of  them  concern  that  original  Revolution  to  which  this  is  in 
some  ways  a  reaction  or  a  counter-revolution.  When  a 
Dictatorship  was  declared  in  Spain,  following  on  the 
dramatic  achievement  of  a  Dictatorship  in  Italy,  it  was  too 
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easily  assumed  that  the  two  were  exactly  alike.  But  there 
are  Dictatorships  and  Dictatorships ;  just  as  there  are 
Democracies  and  Democracies.  The  mere  name  of  a 
Republic  tells  us  little  about  whether  a  commonwealth 
is  as  aristocratic  as  the  old  Republic  of  Venice  or  as  tur¬ 
bulent  as  the  old  Republic  of  Haiti,  as  Socialist  as  the 
Republic  of  Russia  or  as  anti-Socialist  as  the  Republic  of 
America.  And  one  reason,  I  think,  why  the  personal 
rule  of  Primo  did  not  last  like  the  personal  rule  of  Mussolini, 
is  that  it  was  really  a  very  different  sort  of  rule  by  a  very 
different  sort  of  person.  The  average  Englishman  would 
find  Mussolini  too  revolutionary  in  one  way  and  too 
reactionary  in  another.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people  ;  and 
he  is  not  the  son  of  an  old  Communist  blacksmith  for 
nothing.  He  is,  even  by  his  own  account,  a  Syndicalist ; 
he  is  very  like  a  good  many  people’s  notion  of  a  Socialist. 
He  is  anti-democratic  in  the  sense  that  he  believes  ruling 
to  be  a  specialist  and  not  a  normal  function  ;  but  so  were 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  He  is  not  anti-democratic  in  the 
vague  sense  of  supporting  Capital  against  Labour,  or 
being  specially  distrustful  of  the  working  classes.  His  rule 
was  not,  of  course,,  a  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat ;  but 
it  really  is  on  some  points  a  Dictatorship  for  the  Pro¬ 
letariat.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Spanish  Dictatorship. 
It  had  many  great  merits  ;  it  gained  the  support  of  many 
good  men ;  it  called  the  bluflF  of  a  professional  politics 
pretty  corrupt  everywhere.  But  it  was  really  reactionary 
in  the  sense  of  being  old-fashioned,  military  and  aristo¬ 
cratic.  It  was  as  we  say  in  England,  a  Tory  movement. 
Mussolini  may  be  a  tyrant,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a  Tory. 
And  from  this  arose  what  I,  for  one,  suspect  of  being  the 
real  blunder  and  ruin  of  the  regime.  I  mean  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Tories  were  what  we  in  England  called 
Unionists  ;  and  misunderstood  the  problem  of  Catalonia 
very  much  as  we  misunderstood  the  problem  of  Ireland. 
For  Unionism  makes  a  sort  of  mistake  which  Toryism  docs 
not  necessarily  make.  T«wyism  may  unduly  oppress  the 
new  and  revolutionary  elements  in  its  own  people. 
Unionism  is  always  tempted  to  oppress  the  old  and  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  in  another  people.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
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new  and  rebellious  elements  in  the  Catalan  Nationalism  ; 
that  they  were  mixed  up  with  French  Radicalism  and  anti¬ 
clericalism.  But  the  Spanish  reactionaries  did  not  merely 
repress  French  Radicalism  or  anti-clericalism, or  any  new 
and  rebellious  elements.  They  also  repressed  things  that 
were  older  and  more  traditional  than  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ; 
ancient  Catalan  songs  and  dances  against  which  there  was 
nothing  to  say  except  that  they  were  Catalan.  We  English 
fell  into  that  sort  of  folly  in  the  old  days,  when  we  were 
really  hanging  men  and  women  for  wearing  of  the  Green. 
But  everywhere  and  always  it  is  folly  ;  for  it  means  that  a 
government,  already  struggling  with  revolutionists,  has 
also  to  struggle  with  traditionalists. 

Also,  in  dealing  with  the  future  of  Spain,  we  must 
beware  of  that  futurism  which  is  not  knowledge  of  the 
future,  so  much  as  ignorance  of  the  past.  In  that  sense  our 
own  futurists  are  always  talking  about  to-morrow,  when 
they  have  half  forgotten  yesterday,  and  entirely  forgotten 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Alas  !  it  is  our  own  “  Anglo- 
Saxon  ”  social  prophets  and  progressive  novelists  who  are 
always  saying  “  Manana.”  It  is  they  who  are  always  pro¬ 
phesying  a  good  time  coming,  in  defiance  of  a  bad  time 
obviously  and  obstinately  staying.  It  is  intelligible  to  live 
in  the  present ;  and  it  is  done  with  great  success  and 
satisfaction  by  puppy-dogs,  neo-Pagans,  butterflies,  human 
and  otherwise,  hedonists,  society  beauties,  incurable  inebri¬ 
ates  and  many  others.  But  it  is  idiotic  to  live  in  the  future 
which  you  cannot  study,  without  ever  studying  the  past 
which  you  can  study.  And  anybody  who  knows  anything 
of  the  past  of  Spain  or  of  Italy  will  know  that  the  two 
Dictatorships  were  not  at  all  likely  to  run  on  perfectly 
parallel  lines.  There  was  nothing  particularly  new  or 
abnormal  about  Mussolini,  in  Italian  history  as  a  whole  ; 
Italian  history  has  swarmed  with  Mussolinies.  Italy 
constantly  adopted  Dictatorship  as  a  form  of  government ; 
we  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  it  never  had  any  other 
form  of  government.  The  Roman  Empire,  which  made 
the  modem  world,  was  a  military  dictatorship,  with  some 
soldier  or  adventurer  as  the  dictator.  We  might  almost 
say  that  the  Roman  rule  was  one  long  interregnum  ^  between 
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the  last  legitimate  Tarquin  and  the  first  King  of  the  new 
nineteenth-century  kingdom.  All  sorts  of  men,  ranging 
from  Rienzi  to  Cassar  Borgia,  have  tried  to  dig  up  the  Fasces 
and  use  the  rods  and  axes  for  a  stroke  at  once  despotic 
and  democratic.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  kings  were  true  mediaeval 
kings,  chosen  out  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades,  annointed 
sacramentally  by  the  Church  ;  and  it  was  the  whole  point  of 
that  sort  of  king  that  he  should  himself  rule  and  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  ruling.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Spain  could  not  afford  to  be  overshadowed 
like  the  new  monarchy  of  Italy.  If  the  monarchy  could 
not  be  a  monarchy,  through  various  misfortunes,  most  of 
which  were  not  the  fault  of  the  monarch,  it  was  useless 
to  offer  a  dictator  instead  of  a  monarch.  He  suffered  as  the 
mediaeval  regents  suffered ;  simply  from  not  being  the 
King.  It  does  not  trouble  the  Italians  that  Mussolini  is 
not  the  king ;  because  their  cities  have  had  all  kinds  of 
republican  and  military  and  mercantile  princes  who  were 
not  kings.  But  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  grew  great 
as  a  kingdom  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  declined  as  a 
kingdom  ;  but  it  could  only  have  been  saved  by  a  king. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Spain  is  much  more  advanced 
than  we  ;  more  progressive  than  we,  according  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  metaphor  of  progress.  If  we  are 
content  to  advance  along  a  certain  road,  the  Spaniards 
have  advanced  much  further  along  that  road,  having  begun 
the  advance  long  before  we  did.  And  if  Spain  found 
bankruptcy  or  defeat  further  along  that  road,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  are  not  beginning  to  do  the  same. 
If  we  ever  fail  as  they  failed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they 
sinned  very  much  as  we  are  sinning.  A  great  deal  of  the 
merely  romantic  pity  or  patronage  extended  to  Spain  is 
really  much  too  flattering  to  Spain.  Even  so  intuitive 
and  imaginative  a  poet  as  Mr.  Vachell  Lindsay,  in  a  spirited 
poem  about  the  galleons  of  Spain,  falls  into  the  generous 
error  of  supposing  that  every  Spaniard  was  like  Don 
Quixote.  He  writes  as  if  the  national  hero  had  followed 
a  merely  glamorous  vision  against  reason  and  reality,  until 
the  wandering  fire  misled  him  and  his  galleon  was  really  on 


the  rocks.  But  the  later  history  of  Spanish  Imperialism 
was  not  too  romantic,  but  rather  too  realistic.  It  was  never 
so  vulgar  as  modem  Imperialism ;  but  then  vulgarity  is 
rather  a  modem  thing.  We  may  proudly  claim  that  it  was 
one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
in  the  matter  of  money-gmbbing,  greed,  cormption  and 
bribery,  the  decaying  monarchy  might  have  disputed  the 
supremacy  of  the  most  hberal  political  constitutions  or 
the  most  enlightened  economic  system  that  we  enjoy. 

Spain  was  not  wrecked  by  romance  and  superstition. 
Spain  was  wrecked  by  Business  Government,  by  Big 
Business,  by  a  Boom  in  Trade,  by  a  Trust  in  Bankers,  by  all 
the  things  that  have  left  our  own  civilisation  at  this  moment 
in  a  most  bewildering  mess.  It  was  the  gradual  victory  of 
the  new  commercial  forces  over  the  old  chivalric  forces, 
in  the  Spanish  Empire,  that  marked  and  steadily  accom¬ 
panied  the  decline  of  that  Empire.  A  modem  financier 
had  much  more  influence  over  one  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
in  the  eighteenth  century  than  such  a  man  would  have  had 
over  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
less  finance  ;  only  they  had  more  money.  It  may  have 
been  noticed  that  the  financiers’  intelligent  advice  generally 
becomes  most  influential  and  important  when  people  have 
no  money.  The  amazing  and  in  many  ways  brilliant 
organisation  of  international  finance,  a  cosmopolitan  power 
which  now  makes  the  Spanish  Empire  and  the  British 
Empire  look  like  small  nationalities,  is  largely  due  to  the 
relative  impoverishment  of  all  nationalities,  small  and  big. 
The  great  financier  is  greater  than  he  was  at  the  begimiing 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  England  was  really  rich, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  America 
was  really  rich.  In  that  sense  we  might  almost  say  that 
finance  is  the  antithesis  of  wealth.  Our  time  will  be  known 
in  history  as  the  Age  of  Bankers,  because  it  was  the  Age  of 
Bankrupts. 

The  people  who  can  best  survive  such  a  condition 
are  those  who  have  what  the  legal  text-books  very  rightly 
call  Real  Property.  Perhaps  “  Real  Property  ”  are  the  only 
two  words  in  the  legal  text-book  that  are  really  true.  Those 
who  have,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  the  habit  of  producing 
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what  they  consume  and  consuming  what  they  produce  are 
outside  the  trick  of  the  Trade  Cycle,  and  cannot  claim  the 
common  cosmopolitan  right  to  be  ruined  by  somebody 
they  never  saw.  If  the  peasantries  of  Europe  will  only 
stick  to  their  land  and  their  long  tradition,  they  will  outlast 
the  whole  commercial  and  industrial  phase  of  history ; 
but  to  do  this  certain  strong  and  special  moral  elements  are 
required.  A  man  must  be  in  a  very  eccentric  and  indepen¬ 
dent  frame  of  mind  ;  in  which  he  would  actually  rather  sec 
his  own  cattle  going  to  pasture,  or  his  own  apples  ripening 
on  the  tree,  than  pay  a  small  sum  to  see  cattle  moving  a 
little  quicker  than  life,  or  large  heaps  of  somebody  else’s 
apples,  reproduced  by  the  marvellous  photography  of  the 
“  Cosmopolis  Cinema.”  It  is,  as  the  financier  will  say,  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  But  the  peasant  is  sentimental  about 
wealth  that  really  exists.  The  financier  is  often  calm  and 
scientific  about  wealth  that  does  not  exist.  I  happen  to 
be  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  real  future  of  the  world 
lies  with  whatever  society  has  most  of  the  habit  of  sticking 
to  real  possessions ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  least  of  the 
influences  and  suggestions  that  have  drawn  men  away  into 
unreal  speculations  and  indirect  dependence.  If  there  be 
anywhere  in  the  world  a  social  type  specially  tied  by  honour 
or  domestic  tradition  to  his  own  possessions,  it  is  exactly 
that  type  which  will  in  such  a  welter  give  an  exhibition 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  future  will  be  with  the 
man  who  cares  most  for  the  farm  and  who  cares  least  for 
the  film.  In  that  sense  what  has  been  least  progressive  in 
the  immediate  past  will  be  most  progressive  in  the  immediate 
future. 

There  is  a  story  in  Spanish  history,  which  I  have  read 
somewhere,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  older  struggle 
between  the  two  spirits  ;  as  revealing  as  a  snapshot  of  the 
crisis  of  a  crime.  The  story  may  not  be  true  ;  but  it 
sums  up  and  symbolises  a  whole  tangle  of  truths.  It  tells 
how  a  Spanish  king  told  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  entertain 
in  his  castle  one  of  the  new  nobility,  a  millionaire  of  the 
colonial  sort :  a  figure  of  brass  covered  with  gold.  And 
the  Spanish  gentleman,  accepting  obedience  as  a  part 
of  his  loyalty,  said :  Sire,  1  will  entertain  him  with  all 
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I  possess  ;  and  I  will  bum  down  my  house  afterwards.” 
Whether  he  did  so,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  story  marks 
a  stage  in  the  struggle  by  which  the  standards  of  the  new 
nobles  overcame  the  standards  of  the  old.  In  such  a 
defeat  and  degeneration  of  chivalry,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  everybody  gave  way.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  knight 
did  not  bum  his  castle  ;  perhaps  in  fact,  he  did  mortgage  it. 
Perhaps  he  mortgaged  it  to  the  wealthy  gentleman  against 
whom  he  had  so  regrettable  a  prejudice.  In  that  case, 
the  point  to  seize  is  that  the  castle  no  longer  really  belonged 
to  anybody ;  in  the  sense  of  giving  absolute  security  to 
anybody.  If  the  poorer  man  was  so  far  tempted  of  the  devil, 
for  instance,  as  to  mortgage  the  castle  and  then  bum  it  down 
— there  was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  him  except  vengeance  ; 
which,  as  there  is  no  money  in  it,  the  new  nobleman  might 
very  properly  despise.  In  such  a  case  we  see  the  entrance 
of  the  modem,  indirect  and,  therefore,  insecure  type  of 
ownership ;  which  develops  into  the  mere  ownership 
of  debts,  shares,  speculations  and  bits  of  paper.  Up  to  a 
very  little  while  ago,  it  was  everywhere  assumed  by  econo¬ 
mists  that  those  who  developed  these  indirect  and  complex 
claims  or  dependencies  were  the  stronger  and  the  more 
scientific  states  and  men.  I  do  not  think  the  illusion  will 
last  much  longer.  It  has  had  some  pretty  painful  shocks 
in  the  commercial  countries  even  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  wonderful  work  of  human  science 
and  ingenuity,  to  have  linked  up  vast  systems  of  purely 
financial  interdependence ;  just  as  it  is  a  wonderful  work 
of  human  science  to  be  able  to  send  down  a  diver  to  walk 
on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  with  all  his  air  pumped  to  him  down 
a  long  pipe.  But,  if,  in  our  enthusiasm,  we  transfer  half 
the  population  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  then  discover 
that  there  are  so  many  pipes  that  they  are  all  tied  up  in  a 
tangle,  it  is  probable  that  many  thinkers  (especially  among 
the  divers)  will  be  increasingly  in  favour  of  men  once  more 
living  on  the  land.  So,  in  another  sense,  I  fancy  many  will 
now  be  in  favour  of  men  living  on  the  land. 

This  is  a  rooted  thing  ;  which  I  do  not  think  any  revolu¬ 
tion  will  revolutionise.  It  is  radical  in  a  sense  that  is 
beyond  reach  of  all  Radicals  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
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This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  anti-clerical 
outrages  ;  but  they  do  not  greatly  alter  its  moral.  It  is 
quite  obvious  to  me  that  they  are  staged  by  a  very  stale 
sort  of  party  politics  ;  possibly  backed  by  the  politicians  ; 
certainly  not  backed  by  the  people  ;  and  about  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  real  religious  position  to-day  as  a  dingy  old 
Guy  carried  by  gutter-boys  on  the  fifth  of  November  is 
representative  of  the  existing  culture  of  England. 


THE  CRANES  GO  HOME 

-OBQ- 

Over  the  paddy-fields 
A  sigh  of  smoke 

Against  the  crimsoned  dusk 
Stirred  and  woke, 

And  threw  its  veil  across 
A  land  inlaid 

With  crazy-patterned  shapes 
Of  shimmering  jade.  .  .  . 

A  land  in  stillness  deep, 

Where  no  sound  steals 

But  the  Kohls’  lilting  song 
Across  the  j  heels  ; 

Where,  when  the  day  has  sunk 
To  meet  the  night 

In  the  soft  stillness  of 
The  swift  twilight. 

The  world  is  lulled  to  sleep. 

And  only  they. 

The  cranes,  as  paling  smoke, 
Hasten  away. 


A.  R.  Ubsdell 


THE  ENGLISH  DINNER 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

The  truth  about  the  English  Dinner  is  that,  in  strict¬ 
ness,  and  with  apologies  to  Mr.  Edward  Shanks, 
who  has  the  poet’s  privilege  of  believing  in  the  meal 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  there  has  never  been  any 
such  thing. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  assumed  that  had  the  English 
Dinner  truly  existed,  it  would  have  had  its  proper  hour. 
Well,  the  English  Dinner  has  been  eaten  down  the  centuries 
at  every  hour  from  ii  ajn.  to  9  p.m.  When  a  movable 
feast  is  so  movable  that  it  shifts  from  Easter  to  Christmas, 
its  mobility  is  more  evident  than  its  right  to  be  called  a 
definite  feast.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been  wise  men 
among  us  in  the  past  who  stood  out  against  monstrous, 
fashionable  fixing  of  the  hours  at  which  to  incur  indigestion  : 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  one,  bravely  declared,  “  I  take  my 
dinner  at  supper,”  meaning  that  he  dined  rationally  some¬ 
where  between  seven  and  eight.  But  such  men  have 
been  rare ;  and  some  eminent  persons  who  have  seemed 
gastronomic  reformers  have  been  actuated  really  by  social 
or  political  considerations.  Thus,  to  speak  of  royalty, 
George  IV,  as  Prince  Regent,  made  seven  o’clock  fashion¬ 
able  only  because  he  could  not  earlier  get  hold  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  :  and  it  was  of  high  importance  for  one  who 
imagined  he  had  been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to 
secure  even  ambiguous  confirmation  in  the  Duke’s  “  I 
have  often  heard  Your  Royal  Highness  say  so.”  Queen 
Victoria,  but  during  the  period  when  she  had  no  influence 
on  other  society  than  that  of  the  Court,  made  the  hour 
9  p.m.,  only  because  she  liked  to  work  as  late  as  possible. 
In  short,  there  has  been  no  classical  hour  for  the  English 
Dinner. 

Then,  again  strictly  speaking,  there  has  never  been  a 
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complete  and,  if  the  necessary  phrase  may  be  allowed  me, 
a  contoured  English  menu,  or,  say,  bill  of  fare.  Very 
early  in  last  century  Lord  Dudley  laid  it  down  that  “  a 
good  soup,  a  small  turbot,  ducklings  with  green  peas  or 
chicken  with  asparagus,  and  an  apricot  tart,  is  a  dinner 
for  an  emperor.’*  Except  in  the  eyes  of  a  republican,  is 
it  ?  Venison  and  duck  are  so  strong  that  no  subtle  wine 
can  be  drunk  with  them,  and  the  male  adult  who  wished 
to  consume  apricot  tart  before  going  on  to,  the  then 
inevitable.  Port  must  have  been  a  person  grown  up  only 
in  years. 

But  if,  except  “  in  periods  known  to  historical  novelists 
rather  than  to  history,”  there  has  been  no  genuinely  English 
Dinner,  there  have  been,  and  in  God’s  kindness  still  survive 
for  the  unworthy,  a  number  of  characteristic  and  excellent 
English  dishes.  The  origin  of  the  most  of  them  is  as 
difficult  to  ascertain  as  what  song  the  syrens  sang,  and 
what  name  Ulysses  assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among 
women,  and  who  cleft  the  devil’s  foot :  this  one  thing  we 
know,  or  plausibly  assume,  that  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
with  caper  sauce  was  the  invention  of  one  William  Rabisha, 
a  Comishman  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  man  who 
invented  steak  and  kidney  pudding  is  as  unknown  as  the 
author  of  what  we  now  call  the  corkscrew,  and  what  was 
called  at  the  time  of  its  invention,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  bottlescrew  ;  and  Yorkshire’s  still  unerected  monument 
to  the  inventor  of  Yorkshire  pudding  can  only  be  inscribed, 
when  it  is  erected,  ”  To  the  Unknown  Cook.” 

It  was  the  pride  of  Yorkshire  pudding  that  it  accom¬ 
panied  roast  beef :  it  no  longer  does  so,  for  except  it  be 
done  in  secret  by  some  antiquarian,  there  is  no  longer  any 
roast  beef  in  Engliand.  What  happens  in  ‘‘  this  ghastly, 
thin-faced  time  of  ours  ”  is  that  roasts  are  in  fact  baked, 
in  a  confined  space  instead  of  in  freely  circulating  air,  and 
usually  with  a  little  gas  fume  to  give  them  flavour.  Grilling 
is  still  understood  in  a  good  many  places  in  England  ;  and 
I  recall  with  insular  pride  a  very  great  French  chef  remarking 
to  me  that  when  an  English  cook  could  grill,  he  could 
grill  better  than  any  other  human  being  engaged  in  these 
noble  tasks. 
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The  Early  Victorian  English  epicure  who  said  that  what 
was  good  in  English  cookery  was  old  or  else  French  was 
not  far  wrong.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  Dinner 
that  it  never  developed,  as  it  apparently  might  have,  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  its  earlier  masters.  When  Robert 
May  produced  The  Accomplisht  Cook,  1665,  French  cookery 
was  by  no  means  perfected  ;  and  Louis  XIV  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  who  had  read  May’s  book  had  no  need 
to  read  any  other  on  the  subject.  Certainly,  May  struck 
a  great  blow  in  establishing  soup  as  a  substitute  for  the 
horror  of  pulped  meat  as  the  initial  course  at  the  meal ; 
but  nothing  followed  on  his  work.  Hack  writer  to  hack 
writer,  the  historical  novelists  and  popular  social  historians 
always  drag  in  Gervaise  Markham,  whose  English 
Housetoife  appeared  in  1631  and  was  reprinted  with 
disgraceful  frequency  to  the  end  of  the  century,  but  who 
was  no  more  than  a  hasher-up  of  other  people’s  work  and 
willing  to  turn  out  a  book  on  any  subject. 

From  time  to  time,  dishes  were  introduced  from  the 
Continent,  mostly  to  be  mis-cooked  or  misnamed.  A 
case  in  point  is  historic  ;  Cavalier’s  Broil,  called  a  carbonade 
of  mutton,  which  was  merely  in  England  a  devilled  grill  of 
previously  part-cooked  meat,  whereas  the  true,  the  Flemish, 
the  still  surviving,  the  admirable,  carbonade  is  meat  braised 
with  a  special  acid  beer  in  place  of  the  ordinary  braising 
wine.  Beef  and  beer,  we  are  told,  made  our  nation  :  here 
was  an  opportunity  of  combining  them.  Was  it  taken  ? 
Not  at  all ;  though  all  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  the  Flemish  recipe,  would 
have  been  to  braise  beef  instead  of  mutton,  to  use  bitter 
instead  of  sour  beer,  and  at  the  last  moment  before  serving 
to  add  a  very  little  malt  vinegar.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find,  in  the  history 
of  English  cookery,  instances  of  artists  pursuing  that 
“  continual  slight  novelty  ”  which  in  cookery  as  in  poetry 
is  the  ambition  of  true  genius.  In  the  very  remote  past 
some  innominate  English  cook  achieves  a  good  thing,  but 
his  successors  do  not,  curiously,  refine  upon  it.  Thus,  in 
that  serious  matter  of  Yorkshire  pudding,  to  accompany 
beef,  it  occurs  to  no  one  to  mingle  spinach  with  the  batter, 
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and  convert  it  into  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  mutton. 
There  is  no  progress  :  some  of  the  good  things  stolidly 
abide,  but  others  are  lost. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  virtually  nothing  is  added, 
except  by  importation,  to  English  cookery  ;  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  dish  after  old  national 
dish  is  dismissed  as  vulgar  or  ceases  to  be  prepared  on  the 
traditional  principles.  Improvement  in  the  raw  material 
continues,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  root  vege¬ 
tables  on  which  cattle  can  be  sustained  during  the  winter 
and  the  consequent  ending  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  and 
pickling  that  used  to  go  on  before  that  period.  It  is  not 
until  much  later,  and  in  truth  well  within  living  memory, 
that  the  glory  of  English  mutton  departs,  as  it  ceases  to 
be  profitable  to  keep  sheep  alive  long  enough  to  produce 
the  close-grained,  sweet,  finely-flavoured  mutton  known 
to  our  fathers  and,  in  youth,  to  some  of  the  luckier  of 
ourselves.*  The  range  with  its  closed  oven,  and  then  the 
gas  cooker,  pretty  well  made  an  end  of  whatever  until 
then  remained  of  traditional  English  cookery.  Presently 
there  came  the  epoch  in  which  so  essentially  masculine  a 
concern  was  handed  over  to  women,  and  to  women  advised 
by  persons  of  their  own  sex  writing  in  women’s  papers, 
with  the  ambition  that  everything  should  be  made  to  look 
and  taste  like  something  else.  Last  of  all  came  the  age,  in 
which  we  dwell,  of  the  canned  food  of  Old  England,  pro¬ 
vided  most  frequently  at  the  inns  that  boast  of  their 
antiquity. 

Meanwhile,  and  nobly,  ambassadors  of  civilization, 
though  of  a  civilization  not  precisely  suited  to  our  country, 
the  French,  had  broken  in  upon  us.  There  was  Careme, 
who  told  George  IV  that  it  was  his  business  to  tempt  the 
Regent’s  appetite  and  not  his  business  to  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  gluttony.  There  was  Ude,  whose  French 
Cookf  published  in  1822,  was  a  landmark,  and  who  when 
his  employer,  the  Duke  of  York,  died,  cried  out,  “  Ah, 
how  he  will  miss  my  sauces  wherever  he  is  gone  !  ”  There 
was  Francatelli,  a  pupil  of  Careme,  an  excellent  teacher, 
but  a  little  too  fond  of  the  costly  and  elaborate.  There 

*But  English  grass  lamb  is  still  at  least  the  equal  of  Pauillac. 
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was  Soyer,  an  organiser,  a  man  of  ideas,  certainly  something 
of  a  wit,  since  he  wrote  the  epitaph  eventually  put  on  his 
tomb  in  England,  “  Soyer  tranquil,”  but  probably  not 
quite  a  first-rate  practitioner.  About  1850  so  good  a 
judge  as  Count  d’Orsay  could  justly  remark  that  nearly 
all  the  best  Parisian  cooks  were  in  England.  They  were  in 
England,  but  they  were  not  here  to  labour  at  traditional 
English  cookery,  or  alive  to  the  finest  possibilities  latent 
in  it. 

From  1870  onwards,  for  good  and  evil,  the  restaurant 
managed  in  London  by  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  taste.  To  the  great  educative  work 
of  the  Cafe  Royal,  during  the  life  of  its  founder,  Nicols, 
and  for  some  years  more,  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice. 
But  even  Nicols  was  not  impeccable  :  in  the  dreadful  year 
1876  he  effected  the  innovation  of  music  at  dinner,  and  we 
know  what  horrors  have  come  from  that.  In  the  late 
’eighties  Romano  left  the  Caf6  Royal  to  teach  another,  a 
more  theatrical  and  journalistic,  set  of  Bohemians  the  art 
of  good  living  in  the  Strand.  Vcrrey’s  had  from  a  still 
earlier  date  been  an  academy  of  gastronomic  taste  for  a 
clientele  in  which  were  persons  of  the  great  world  and 
persoris  of  the  demi-monde.  Kettner’s,  established  by  an 
Alsatian,  and  eventually  managed  by  an  Italian  head-waiter 
who  married  the  founder’s  widow,  was  also  of  some  use  to 
a  not  very  different  public.  The  good  work  was  extended 
to  the  well-to-do,  and  after  a  while  to  the  not  so  well-to-do 
bourgeoisie,  with  the  establishment  in  the  late  ’eighties  by 
Frederick  Gordon  of  Frascati’s,  and  in  1896  by  Joseph 
Lyons  of  the  Trocadero.  In  1888  the  greatest  of  all  hotel 
managers,  Ritz,  created  the  Savoy ;  and  presently  M. 
Escoffier  was  ministering  at  the  Carlton  to  the  most  refined 
gourmets  in  London  and  bringing  about  such  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  menus  as  two  generations  earlier  Walker,  Thackeray, 
and  other  reformers  had  vainly  demanded. 

Now,  though  the  development  of  the  better  type  of 
restaurant  made  generally  known  in  England  scores  of 
admirable  Continental  dishes  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  found  on  the  tables  of  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
great  private  houses,  and  enabled  the  man  of  modest  means 
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to  be  at  least  an  occasional  epicure  instead  of  forcing  him 
to  choose  between  habitually  living  above  his  means  and 
never  gastronomically  living  at  all,  it  also  caused  consider¬ 
able  confusion  in  ideas  of  good  living.  A  great  many 
people  did  not  pause  to  think  that  certain  restaurant 
practices  were  adopted,  not  because  the  true  gourmet 
preferred  them,  but  because  of  the  conditions  of  restaurant 
enterprise.  For  a  small  instance,  take  that  matter  of  hors 
iVceuvres.  The  masters  of  gastronomy  all  agree  that  hors 
(Vceuvres  are  in  place  at  lunch,  but  not  at  dinner,  for  at 
dinner  soup  is  a  substitute.  But  restaurants  into  which 
diners  hustle,  without  warning,  to  order  a  la  carte y  must 
provide  some  amusement  for  Tennyson’s  “  waiting  gentle¬ 
men  who  trifle  with  the  cruet.”  And  so  diners  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  hors  d^oeuvres  were  very  much  in 
place  at  dinner.  Take  a  much  graver  matter,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  wine  should  be  served.  Red  wine  requires 
to  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the 
process  takes  the  better  part  of  three  hours.  The  diner 
who  has  not  made  his  choice  long  beforehand  but  is 
prepared  to  wait  three  hours  has  never  been  discovered  ; 
whence  the  wicked  practice  of  plunging  a  bottle  of  delicate 
old  Claret,  just  snatched  from  a  temperature  of  about 
fifty-five  degrees  in  the  cellar,  into  almost  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  ”  to  take  the  chill  off.”  Tricks  of  this  sort, 
reluctantly  adopted  by  the  better  restaurants  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  have  far  too  often  been  voluntarily  adopted  in 
private  households,  as  if  they  were  part  of  gastronomic 
wisdom. 

And  it  is  to  the  post-war  restaurants  that  we  must  look 
for  the  disastrous  increase  in  feminine  influence  over  eating 
and  drinking.  Those  restaurants,  though  it  may  be 
oftener  than  not  the  man  who  pays  the  bill,  are  dominated 
by  the  women  guests.  Hence  the  theory  that  the  cocktail, 
which  is  utterly  and  invariably  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of 
any  good  wine  served  subsequently,  should  always,  even 
in  a  private  house,  be  prelude  to  a  meal.  Hence,  too,  the 
theory  which  caused  even  a  certain  adept  in  good  hospitality 
to  give  a  party  in  his  new  home  at  which  there  were  pro¬ 
fessional  entertainers,  a  sort  of  miniature  cabaret,  whereas 
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his  good  kitchen,  his  better  cellar,  and  the  conversation  of 
some  at  least  of  his  guests,  would  have  provided  all  the 
entertainment  necessary. 

The  restaurants,  then,  though  in  certain  ways  they  did 
great  good  between,  say,  1870  and  1914,  must  bear  the 
indirect  or  direct  responsibility  for  a  good  many  crimes  or 
confusions.  In  any  event,  they  could  hardly  have  helped 
to  save  or  improve  the  few  good  things  logically  capable 
of  being  included  in  the  English  Dinner.  Not  that  the 
wisest  of  the  French  chefs  despised  those  things,  though 
some  they  misunderstood  :  the  most  elaborate,  respectful, 
and  satisfactory  recipe  for  humble  Irish  stew,  “  Ragout 
Irlandais,”  that  I  have  ever  come  upon  is  in  a  French  chef’s 
manual  of  household  cookery.  But  they,  and  especially 
in  late  years  the  cheaper  and  more  popular  of  them,  en¬ 
couraged  the  belief  that  a  bad  menu  is  somehow  better  than 
a  good  bill  of  fare.  To  this  suggestion  there  has  been 
virtually  no  retort  except  from  antiquarian  pedantry,  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Edward  Shanks  once  soundly  trounced, 
or  from  the  fool  who  waves  away  “  foreign  kickshaws  ” 
instead  of  valuing  excellence  in  every  category. 

Two  courses,  and  I  am  not  punning,  were  open  to  the 
defenders  of  English  food,  when  Walker  and  Thackeray 
and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  other  such  good  men,  had 
lifted  its  constituents  out  of  danger  of  the  reproach  which 
the  great  and  learned  Careme,  after  exhaustive  researches, 
directed  against  the  cookery  of  the  Romans,  **  fonciirement 
mauvatse  et  atrocement  lourde'*  They  might  have  held 
their  position  in  valiantly  conserving  the  traditional  dishes, 
cooked  in  the  traditional  manner ;  or,  they  might  have 
developed  some  of  those  dishes  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  their  being.  They  did  neither.  Half,  or  more,  of  the 
traditional  dishes  they  forgot,  and  the  other  half  they  took 
to  cooking  otherwise  than  traditionally,  either  out  of 
laziness  or  out  of  feeble  pretence  of  giving  them  a  Con¬ 
tinental  savour  as  well  as  name.  For  example,  one  out  of 
a  hundred,  that  wonderful  mutton  ham  which  some  say 
used  to  be  made  in  Northumberland  and  others  say 
in  Cumberland,  and  which  I  have  encountered  but 
once,  is  so  wholly  forgotten  that  I  sometimes  wonder 
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if  any  man  of  my  acquaintance  except  myself  has  ever 
tasted  it — 

And  when  I  crumble  who  will  remember 

That  dainty  of  the  north  country  ? 

I  choose  this  example  because  it  bears  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  old  and  sometimes  crude  but  occasionally  splendid 
English  art  of  pickling. 

When,  as  already  noted,  there  occurred  the  benevolent 
revolution  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  whereby  it  was  possible 
for  everyone  to  have  freshly  killed  beef  and  mutton  during 
the  winter  months,  the  old  English  spice  box  disappeared. 
Not  so  the  taste  acquired  over  many  centuries  for  sharply 
flavoured  good.  To  satisfy  this  persisting  demand  for  a 
no  longer  strictly  necessary  corrective  of  mustiness  in 
preserved  meat,  our  forefathers  might  well  have  handed 
down  to  all  of  us  some  of  the  excellent  freshly  made  sauces, 
and  in  particular  that  Cumberland  sauce  the  formula  of 
which  is  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  but  the  most 
enlightened  books  of  cookery  (by  French  chefs).  They 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  happened  was  that  there 
sprang  into  existence  those  specialities  of  England,  the 
bottled  sauces,  so  that  whereas  on  the  Continent  sauce 
usually  means  something  newly  made  with  particular 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  dish  in  question,  in  England  it  is 
a  liquid  out  of  a  bottle  to  be  spattered  indiscriminately 
into  soup,  on  to  fish  and  butcher’s  meat  and  poultry,  and 
even  in  some  wicked  households  in  and  on  a  salad. 

To  be  sure,  at  least  two  of  the  English  bottled  sauces, 
each  aristocratic  in  origin,  are  among  the  more  considerable 
achievements  of  our  race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
teenth  century.  Captain  Charles  Combers,  a  follower  of 
the  Quom  Hunt,  had  the  habit  of  staying  at  the  George 
Inn,  Bedford,  always  accompanied  by  a  bottle  of  his  special 
sauce.  On  an  occasion,  he  left  the  precious  bottle  there 
against  his  imminent  return  ;  the  host,  Peter  Harvey, 
brother  of  the  eventually  not  less  celebrated  Elizabeth 
Lazenby,  rashly  served  some  of  it  to  a  company  of  strangers, 
who  insisted  on  finishing  the  lot.  On  Captain  Combers ’s 
return,  there  followed  apologies,  and  the  Captain’s  good- 
natured  offer  to  give  the  landlord  the  recipe,  and  eventually 
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a  sale  by  Harvey  of  the  recipe  for  an  annuity  of  £400. 
Many  years  later,  round  about  1830,  “  a  Nobleman  of  the 
County  ”  accidentally  left  his  recipe  for  Worcester  sauce 
on  the  counter  of  a  chemist  with  a  mere  and  vile  medical 
prescription.  But  the  bottle  sauces  achieved,  no  thought 
was  given  to  the  fresh — the  specific  sauces. 

In  short,  English  cookery  lost  its  battle  without  every 
really  fighting  it.  The .  survival  of  a  few  chop  houses, 
some  of  them  meritorious  enough  but  others  now  playing 
the  worst  of  all  cards  in  “  Ye  Olde  Englishe  Fare  ”  and 
spurious  old  oak,  really  does  not  affect  this  contention,  for 
there  is  no  purely  English  establishment  known  to  me 
which  has  evolved  either  a  number  of  desirable  dishes  out 
of  the  national  legacy  or  devised  something  that  could 
reasonably  be  called  both  a  dinner  and  truly  English. 

We  are  back  to  the  already  made  complaint  that  what 
even  some  of  the  wisest  of  our  conservative  epicures  have 
called  a  dinner  is  not  sufficiently  contoured.  Mercifully 
we  have  long  ago  escaped  from  the  dreadful  and  unending 
dinners  so  bitterly  described  by  Thackeray,  when  he  said, 
“  Everybody  has  the  same  dinner  in  London,  the  same 
soup,  saddle  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls,  tongues,  entries, 
and  so  forth.”  That  supposedly  picturesque  system  which 
caused  the  board  to  groan  at  dinner,  and  the  company  to 
groan  next  morning,  has  gone  ;  but,  significantly,  what 
has  succeeded  it  was  long  known  as  “  service  k  la  Russe.” 
Brevity,  simplicity,  delicacy,  service  from  kitchen  or  side- 
table  instead  of  from  the  dinner  table  with  a  host  inter¬ 
minably  carving  :  these  improvements  cannot  be  described 
as  English  in  origin. 

To-day  there  is  a  welcome  if  limited  revival  of  interest 
in  English  regional  cooking,  in  what  little  survives  of  it ; 
and  within  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  both  the 
publication,  by  Country  Lifcy  of  an  excellent  volume  of 
traditional  English  recipes,  and  the  formation,  inde¬ 
pendently,  of  a  society  which  is  collecting  recipes  with  the 
zeal  that  some  have  given  to  the  collection  of  English  folk¬ 
songs.  But  all  this,  though  eminently  deserving  of  support, 
will  not  take  us  far  unless  we  understand  and  act  upon 
the  truth  that  evolution  is  the  principle  of  life  and  cookery. 
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The  mere  revival  of  things  individually  good  and  English, 
much  as  it  is  to  be  applauded,  will  not  give  us  the  English 
Dinner.  For  a  dinner  is  not  simply  an  assemblage  of 
separately  tempting  dishes  but  a  composition  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  art  of  composition,  of  considered  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  that  we  must  apply  our  national  energy,  if 
at  Geneva  and  at  other  gatherings  of  the  nations  we  are  to 
hold  up  our  heads  and  say  proudly  that  we  too  have  a 
cookery,  and  are  not  still  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury’s  friend  who  invited  an  Italian  artist  to  dinner 
and  offered  him  maccaroni,  to  be  properly  rebuked  with, 
“  When  you  dine  with  me  in  Naples  I  will  not  offer  you 
beef-steak.” 


MALAISIE* 

By  Henri  Fauconnier 

{Translatei  by  Eric  SutUn) 

I 

PLANTER 

The  anniversary  of  the  Armistice  was  celebrated  at 
Kuala  Paya  by  two  minutes’  silence  and  two 
days*  orgy.  But  the  orgies  of  the  second  day, 
which  was  a  Sunday,  were  decently  confined  to  the  club  and 
the  houses  of  the  little  Japanese  girls  who  pretend  to  drink 
tea,  and  only  serious  cases  of  drunkenness  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets. 

I  shall  never  forget  those  two  solemn  minutes  on  the 
Saturday  morning :  then  it  was  I  saw  him — ^the  man  I 
had  been  seeking  and  never  hoped  to  meet  again.  He 
appeared  on  the  veranda  of  the  club  where  the  British 
Resident,  the  officials,  and  all  the  local  inhabitants  who 
considered  themselves  important,  stood  in  frozen  rigidity ; 
and  bewilderment  was  in  his  eyes.  The  club  secretary 
shook  a  fat  and  agitated  hand  in  his  direction,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  notice,  and  came  and  leaned  against  the 
balustrade.  No  one  moved,  but  from  the  comers  of  their 
eyes  they  glared  at  him. 

He  watched  the  Sikh  soldiers  on  the  esplanade  in  front 
of  us,  delicately  aligned  on  their  slim  legs  swathed  in  green 
and  straight  as  young  bamboos.  They  were  framed  in  a 
crowd  whose  skins  were  as  various  as  their  dress  :  brown 
Malays,  black  Tamils,  Chinese  whose  yellow  faces,  beneath 
the  equator,  ripen  suddenly  like  an  orange. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rush  for  the  bar.  In  my 
emotion  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  up  to  one  whom  I 
loved  in  my  recollection  as  one  loves  the  memory  of  someone 
dead.  I  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  seeing  him  again  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  answered  my  letters,  and  because  the 
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planters  regarded  him  as  an  unapproachable  misanthropist ; 
at  least  I  thought  I  had  abandoned  it.  Now  I  understood 
that  I  had  preferred  not  to  see  him  again.  Those  fugitive 
war-time  contacts  that  suddenly  revealed  the  abysses  of  a 
man’s  soul,  are  an  estranging  influence  afterwards,  from 
fear  of  the  overlay  of  habit.  Him  I  always  saw  in  the  light 
of  the  flares  that  seared  the  treacherous  night  around  us. 
We  were  alone  in  a  shell  hole  ;  a  chance  encounter  on  the 
evening  of  a  day  of  massacre.  Our  machine-gun  post  was 
stationed  near  one  of  those  calvaries  that  stand  just  outside 
every  Picardy  village.  There  the  struggle  is^hotter,  and 
much  blood  flows  at  the  feet  of  a  crucifix.  At  that  moment 
a  vast  silence  fell,  and  the  stranger  realised  that  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  that  awful  silence.  He  talked  to  me  and 
asked  me  questions.  He  knew  what  I  was  going  through. 
He  probed  my  flayed  soul  with  the  gentle  fingers  of  a 
hand  that  pours  out  a  corrosive  drug.  It  seemed  to  please 
him  to  observe  that  I  was  as  empty  as  that  plain  was 
ravaged.  I  had  lost  faith,  love,  and  even  self-respect ;  I 
had  gone  beyond  contempt,  which  is  in  some  sort  a  support. 
I  knew  no  longer  why  I  suffered  since  I  was  indifferent  to 
life  and  to  death.  .  .  . 

I  was  silent  because  I  distrusted  my  voice,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  choke  with  emotion  while  uttering  Stoic 
catch-words.  I  wondered  if  I  were  not  like  those  old 
women  who  do  not  weep  when  they  think  of  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  but  only  when  they  talk  about  them.  The  man’s 
insight  humiliated  me  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone 
away.  But  he,  who  understood  everything,  came  to  my 
rescue  : 

“  At  any  rate  you  aren’t  one  of  those  who  say  that  it 
would  not  matter  if  one  could  be  sure  of  keeping  a 
whole  skin.  A  mean  attitude.  Listen,  my  young  friend  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  be  alive,  and  more  delightful  still  to  live 
on  the  edge  of  death.  You  breathe — haven’t  you  yet 
discovered  that  danger  is  only  terrible  at  a  distance  ?  But 
here  it  is  all  around  us,  in  the  shadows,  and  it  so  enhances 
our  sensations  that  the  mere  act  of  breathing  is  a  joy.  The 
moments  of  most  perfect  happiness  are  just  those  that  are 
deliciously  touched  with  fear.  .  .  .” 
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But  this  is  a  perversion  of  our  talk  ;  it  did  not  consist  so 
much  of  v/ords,  as  of  all  that  hovered  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  It  was  like  a  direct  contact  between  us, 
and  with  something  that  cannot  be  expressed — ^with  every¬ 
thing.  But  it  is  hard  to  recapture  such  matters  afterwards  ; 
they  are  like  a  forgotten  phrase  of  music.  .  .  . 

Then — ^after,  I  think,  some  time  had  passed — he  spoke 
of  far  off  lands  that  he  had  known,  of  a  free  and  spacious 
life  in  the  great  equatorial  forests.  In  that  life,  too,  there 
had  been  anguished  moments  like  those  we  then  were 
going  through.  He  told  me  of  some  great  beast,  tracked 
down  for  days,  that  suddenly  turns  and  charges  its  pur¬ 
suers  ;  of  a  canoe  spinning  out  of  control  round  the  bend 
of  a  river,  when  the  jungle  tips  and  turns  as  though  the 
axis  of  the  earth  had  shifted. 

“  But  why,”  he  said,  *‘  are  you  so  excited  by  such 
stories  ?  They  are  no  finer  than  this  very  immediate 
minute,  and  they  hold  no  more  of  mystery.  This  is  the 
hour  of  surprise  attacks  when  the  darkness  begins  to  lift. 
Before  I  have  finished  this  sentence,  perhaps - ” 

“  Stop  !  ”  I  cried.  ”  You’ll  bring  them  down  on  us  !  ” 

“  Did  you  ever  find  yourself,”  he  went  on  calmly,  “  in 
open  country,  standing  in  front  of  an  enemy  line  that  is 
sparkling  with  machine-gun  fire  ?  And  the  earth  clatters 
and  quakes.  You  feel  in  so  close  a  mesh  of  metal  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  not  pass  through  you. 
Then  you  have  the  impression  of  being  immaterial,  and 
you  want  to  laugh.  That  is  what  is  called  heroism.  It  is 
no  more  than  that.” 

”  Then  you  like  war  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  hate  it.  You  haven’t  understood  me  in  the 
least.  It’s  as  if  you  said  I  wanted  to  die.” 

He  got  up  and  went.  Went  like  a  man  who  has  been 
insulted.  It  was  just  light  enough  to  see  one’s  way  and  he 
disappeared  down  a  trench  half  silted  up  by  a  long  bombard¬ 
ment.  I  could  now  see,  at  the  edge  of  my  shell  hole,  the 
grass  stir  under  the  acid  wind  of  morning,  and  further 
away  a  helmet  moving  off  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  I 
thought :  It’s  a  tortoise — a  tortoise — Lady  Tortoise.  My 
head  was  going  round,  and  my  body  was  no  more  than  a 
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skin  with  nothing  inside  it.  But  someone  brought  me  a 
drink  that  smelt  of  ether,  and  pierced  like  a  cold  keen 
blade. 

That  night  of  menace  and  the  dreadful  days  that  followed, 
I  can  now  recall  without  horror  at  the  recollection.  Was  it 
to  my  encounter  with  the  stranger  that  I  owed  the  state  of 
calm  exaltation  in  which  I  endured  them  ?  Happiness  in 
time  of  war  consists  in  forgetting  that  you  are  an  ineffec¬ 
tive  little  machine,  and  ceasing  to  observe  the  vermin  that 
are  devouring  you  body  and  soul.  I  had  only  been  a  short 
time  at  the  front,  and  my  enthusiasm  of  the  first  few  days 
had  been  no  more  than  a  sort  of  despair.  Experienced 
troops  are  those  who  have  acquired  both  prudence  and 
indifference.  But  they  must  also  have  recovered  their  love 
of  life,  for  only  those  who  love  life  are  not  afraid  to  die. 

From  that  day  forward  I  lived  in  the  war  like  a  man  who 
walks  the  roofs  in  his  sleep.  I  set  before  my  eyes  a  great 
vision,  unreal  yet  very  clear,  that  dazzled  me.  Malaya, 
evoked  in  the  cold  and  the  darkness  by  one  to  whom  it 
seemed  like  a  dream,  though  he  had  indeed  lived  there  for 
ten  years,  became  for  me  a  reality.  I  invented  Malaya.  I 
saw  it  in  all  its  details,  and  their  abundance  and  precision 
prevented  me  feeling  their  absurdity.  My  abode  was  a 
conical  hut  with  a  door  like  that  of  a  dog  kennel.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  moustachioed  Malays,  armed  with  krises  and 
corkscrew  daggers,  I  explored  a  jungle  carpeted  with 
reptiles  and  starred  with  hununing  birds. 

Henceforth  I  knew  that  I  should  be  given  a  chance  of 
going  there.  It  is  useless  to  strain  the  will;  for  a  will 
that  is  always  tense  loses  its  elasticity.  It  is  enough  to  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  vaguest  call  of  destiny,  and  then  to 
realise  the  future  in  the  depths  of  your  own  heart.  Events 
will  arrange  themselves  in  due  time.  Thus  I  lived  in  a 
sort  of  active  fatalism  ;  I  clung  to  nothing,  but  my  hands 
were  open  and  ready  to  take  hold. 

The  chance  was  given.  When  the  war  was  over  I  went 
to  Malaya  ;  and  I  lived  there  for  three  years  without  ever 
falling  .in  with  the  man  who  had  made  me  want  to  go 
there.  Now,  at  a  stroke,  he  stood  before  me,  like  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  dead  that  day  commemorated. 
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He  did  not  seem  to  recognise  me  and  made  as  though  to 
go  away.  1  hurried  up  to  him. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir.” 

”  Why,  it’s  my  little  friend  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Look  here, 
don’t  call  me  ‘  sir  * ;  it  makes  me  feel  so  old.” 

He  had  put  his  two  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  the  hand 
I  had  given  him  was  left  in  the  air. 

.  “  The  fact  it,”  said  I,  “  I’m  not  even  sure  I  know  your 
name.  Rolain,  is  it  ?  ” 

He  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  his  only  answer  was  a 
faint  frown  and  a  sort  of  spark  in  his  look  that  struck  me 
straight  between  the  eyes. 

‘‘  Did  you  get  my  letters  ?  Letters  signed  Lescale  ?  ” 

”  Possibly,”  he  answered.  “  I  don’t  open  many  letters.” 

Once  again  I  was  at  a  loss.  He  added  as  if  to  excuse 
himself : 

“  You  see,  I  don’t  live  quite  like  everybody  else.  To-day, 
for  instance,  I  had  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  the  coolies’ 
pay,  and  1  arrive  Uke  a  fool  on  a  holiday.  A  curious 
ceremony.  But  I’m  glad  to  have  seen  an  extraordinary 
thing :  Europeans  motionless  and  silent.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  ” 

”  It’s  the  anniversary  of  the  Armistice.  It’s  in  honour  of 
the  dead.” 

“  They  looked  very  uncomfortable.  Were  they  thinking 
of  the  dead,  do  you  suppose  ?  ” 

”  Yes,”  I  said.  “  They  were  thinking  about  looking  as 
if  they  were  thinking  about  them.  I  speak  from  personal 
experience.” 

He  seemed  depressed,  and  said  slowly  : 

“  Anniversary — ^anniversary -  Do  men  so  distrust 

their  own  memory  ?  ” 

II 

Rolain’s  plantation  overlooks  the  Sanggor  river  at  the 
point  where  it  describes  a  great  curve  before  emerging 
into  the  alluvial  plain.  The  distance,  from  Kuala  Paya,  is 
only  about  a  hundred  miles.  I  offered  to  drive  him  back 
in  my  car. 

He  was  not  greatly  impressed  with  my  ancient  motor* 
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Though  I  bought  it  second-hand,  it  represented  the  savings 
of  two  years.  Its  organs  were  held  together  by  wire  and 
bits  of  string,  but,  once  started,  she  carried  on  by  sub¬ 
conscious  process.  We  clattered  victoriously  up  to  the 
plantation  in  a  cloud  of  petrol  vapour. 

An  invisible  plantation.  At  the  end  of  an  hibiscus 
avenue  stood  a  little  bungalow  in  a  little  garden  on  a  little 
hill,  all  lost  in  an  immensity  of  jungle  that  stretched  away 
to  the  horizon  like  a  storm-swept  sea,  above  which  lowered 
towards  the  north  the  sombre  mass  of  mountains. 

“  Where  is  your  plantation  ?  ” 

“  On  the  other  bank,”  said  Rolain.  “  My  idea  was  that 
a  planter  ought  to  have  something  else  to  look  at  besides 
rubber  when  his  day’s  work  was  over.  A  profession  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  prison.  If  I  planted  coco¬ 
trees,  I  should  put  hevea  in  my  garden.  It  is  a  fine  tree  in 
isolation  ;  and  its  flowers  have  a  pleasant  smell.” 

We  were  now  on  the  veranda,  and  behind  a  curtain  of 
trees  that  edged  the  river,  I  could  see  the  paler  foliage  of 
the  heveas. 

I  understood  how  Rolain  had  come  to  choose  that  site, 
but  I  was  puzzled  by  the  bungalow.  It  was  old  and  ram¬ 
shackle.  There  was  little  furniture,  and  that  was  scattered 
about  the  place  in  what  looked  like  such  aimless  disorder 
that  some  of  it  had  strayed  on  to  the  veranda.  A  decayed 
crocodile  skin,  some  melancholy  stuffed  animals,  and  a 
few  snakes  floating  in  turbid  jars  of  alcohol,  died  a  slow 
and  second  death.  Mouldering  sun-helmets,  like  mush¬ 
rooms  on  a  debris  of  newspapers,  lay  haphazard  on  the 
tables.  And  over  everything  a  layer  of  dust,  and  nipa 
leaves  which  had  fallen  from  the  thatch. 

On  a  placard  attached  very  conspicuously  to  a  partition 
wall,  I  read  the  following  declaration  : 

BEFORE  GOD  AND  BEFORE  MEN 
ON  MY  FAITH  AND  MY  HONOUR 
I  SOLEMNLY  SWEAR 
NEVER  AGAIN  TO  TOUCH 
ANY  INTOXICATING  DRINK 
MAY  GOD  HELP  ME  I 

Bukit  Sampah  Estate.  ' 

•  .  November  6th,  1922. 
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This  was  written  in  large  capitals,  a  little  unsteady  in 
spite  of  the  pencilled  strokes  that  held  them  up.  The 
word  GOD  was  underlined  in  red  ink,  and  the  word 
INTOXICATING  underlined  twice.  Signature,  illegible. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  other  rooms  that  opened  on 
to  the  veranda,  other  such  placards  could  be  seen. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  I  said  ;  ”  where  are  we  ?  ” 

”  It’s  Stark  who  lives  here,”  answered  Rolain  ;  ‘‘  if  you 
can  call  it  ‘  living.’  He  is  my  manager,  a  half-caste.” 

‘‘  Forgive  me,  Rolain.  I  had  been  told  you  were  mad, 
and  when  I  saw  this  extraordinary  house  I  believed  for  an 
instant  it  was  true.” 

“  Perhaps  I  am,  if  madness  consists  in  acting  differently 
to  other  people.  But  Stark  is  a  reasonable  man.  He 
pursues,  from  a  distance,  it  is  true,  a  moral  ideal.  His 
placards  bear  this  out.  Ah,  here  he  is.” 

All  that  I  saw  at  first  w^as  a  vast  two-storied  sun-helmet, 
like  an  iron-plated  dome.  Then,  as  the  man  mounted  the 
veranda  steps,  appeared  a  long  sallow  Eurasian  face,  a 
khaki  shirt  stained  with  two  large  discs  of  sweat  over  the 
chest,  shorts,  and  red  knees  covered  with  little  tufts  of  hair. 
Stark  was  carrying  a  g^n,  a  large  towel  of  some  spongy 
material,  and  with  his  other  hand  was  dragging  the  long 
and  flabby  corpse  of  a  monkey. 

Rolain  started.  His  expression,  usually  indolent  and 
remote,  became  suddenly  brutal.  I  saw  his  eyes  grow 
black  and  his  nostrils  whiten. 

”  Stark -  Are  you  killing  monkeys  ?  ” 

”  Hullo,”  said  Stark.  ”  I  didn’t  know  you  were  here. 
Yes,  I’m  taking  up  my  collections  again.  But  I’ve  only 
killed  one.  What  can  I  do  with  myself  ?  A  man  must  do 
something.  Otherwise,  ideas  get  into  one’s  head,  and  one 

thinks  and  thinks — and  then  come  cravings -  But  I 

don’t  drink  now,  that’s  finished.  Finished  for  good  and 
all.  Thank  God.”  ' 

His  eyeballs  quivered  in  a  sort  of  mystic  ecstacy,  and  he 
blew’ his  nose  in  his  towel. 

”  If  you  only  knew  how  happy  it  makes  a  man  to  feel 
he  really  is  reformed  !  I  wrote  to  my  dear  old  father 
yesterday,  and  I  said  :  Your  son  has  at  last  found  the  Way 
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again,  the  straight  Way  between  the  rocks  of  life.  .  .  . 
Will  you  introduce  me  to  this  gentleman  ?  ” 

And  suddenly  he  burst  into  a  sort  of  bellow  : 

“  Boooy !  ” 

A  prolonged  cry  on  the  same  note  answered  him  from 
the  depths  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  Chinaman  appeared, 
hurriedly  donning  a  white  jacket,  and  smoothing  the 
needle-like  points  of  his  matted  hair. 

“  What  were  you  doing  ?  ”  said  Stark,  in  Malay.  “  Here 
are  two  Tuans  who  have  been  waiting  for  an  hour.  Were 
you  asleep  ?  Or  smoking  your  opium  ? — those  blasted 
Chinese  wallow  in  vice,  they  have  no  sense  of  human 

dignity -  Bring  the  drinks.  I  can  only  offer  you  ginger 

beer.  I  had  a  new  case  of  whisky,  but  it’s  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  That’s  what  everyone  ought  to  do.  Now  I  am 
at  peace.  Besides,  I’ve  sworn.  Alcohol  no  longer  tempts 
me.  You  know  the  saying  :  ‘  The  word  of  a  white  man  is 
worth  its  weight  in  fine  gold.’  ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  kept  on  wiping  his  face  and  neck,  and 
wning  the  sweat  out  of  his  soaking  linen. 

“  We  won’t  take  anything,”  said  Rolain,  watching  the 
boy  approach  with  a  tray  garnished  with  immense  glasses. 
‘‘  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  haven’t  got  the  pay- 
money.  I’ll  send  you  a  cheque  next  week.” 

”  That’s  a  pity,”  put  in  Stark. 

”  Why  ?  Can’t  the  coolies  wait  a  bit  ?  ” 

”  Certainly  they  can.  But  they  have  to  prepare  for  a 
festival,  and  get  their  offerings  for  the  Devil.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Rolain  ;  ”  the  festival  of  Ti-Vali 
is  not  for  a  fortnight.  We  are  going  on  to  my  place.  The 
car  can  stay  here  until  Monday,  can’t  it  ?  ” 

Stark  followed  us,  wagging  his  head. 

“  It’s  annoying,  .very  annoying.  You  can’t  go  without 
having  something  to  drink.” 

As  we  were  turning  into  the  hibiscus  avenue,  he  touched 
Rolain’s  sleeve,  confidentially. 

‘‘  I  say.  Monsieur  Rolain,  you  wouldn’t  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  Joseph,  the  book-keeper,  going  to  Kuala  Paya  with 
the  cheque  ?  ” 

“  Joseph  ?  Why  Joseph  ?  ” 
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“  Well — ^it  bothers  me  a  bit  to  go — ^because  of  the  Club. 
It’s  such  a  dangerous  place  for  me.” 

”  I  understand,”  said  Rolain.  ”  Well,  we’ll  try  to  fix 
that  for  you.” 

Rolain  crossed  the  road,  and  plunged  into  a  half-hidden 
path  that  climbed  straight  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  jungle  closed  behind  us. 

We  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  before  I  stopped  in 
astonishment. 

Living  as  I  did  on  the  plains,  I  had  known  only  those 
marshy  forests  where  a  man  must  walk  thigh-deep  in 
water,  and  with  infinite  effort  because  his  feet  catch  in  the 
network  of  roots  ;  where  the  palm  trunks  bristle  and  the 
lianas  cling ;  hostile,  silent  forests  that  seem  forbidden  to 
all  living  things  but  mosquitoes  and  leeches. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  splendour  of  the  mountain  jungle, 
with  its  red  moss-strewn  earth  and  ferns  with  hot  blue 
shadows  ;  its  tree  stems  white  and  smooth  or  brown  and 
rugged,  shooting  straight  up  for  fifty  yards  without  a  branch. 
That  jungle  lives  and  breathes  and  murmurs.  One  feels 
it  permeated  with  a  happiness  too  deep  not  to  wear  the 
disguise  of  indifference. 

The  forest  greeted  me  as  though  I  had  been  an  ant  and 
absorbed  me  like  a  raindrop.  I  was  in  it  and  I  felt  its 
remoteness,  I  observed,  without  understanding  it.  Beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  trees  that  barred  my  vision  began  the 
vast  domain  of  mystery,  and  even  around  me  in  the  play 
of  shadow  and  the  shafts  of  sunlight,  among  the  shivering 
palm  fronds  and  the  rustle  of  the  foliage  that  no  wind  can 
reach,  in  the  dim  agitation  that  surrounded  me  as  subtle 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  beneath  the  skin,  I  discovered 
stranger  mirages  than  those  of  the  desert  and  felt  the  faint 
pressure  of  unknown  forces. 

Rolain,  too,  had  stopped  and  stood  silently  behind  me  as 
though  he  feared  that  the  sight  of  him  might  distract  me. 
He  knew  I  would  have  preferred  to  be  alone.  I  wanted  to 
thank  him  for  having  understood,  and  laid  my  hand  on  his 


The  presence  of  another  human  being  can  be  so  embar¬ 
rassing  because  it  makes  one  realise  that  to  express  what 
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one  is  feeling  is  both  impossible  and  essential.  I  thought 
this  gesture  would  absolve  me  from  speaking.  But  I  saw 
that  it  expressed  more  than  words.  I  pretended  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  the  jungle  when  I  was  but  looking  at  the  dark  con¬ 
fusion  in  my  own  self.  I  did  not  know  how  to  withdraw 
my  hand.  I  must  find  a  diversion  to  break  the  spell. 

“  I  thought  you  lived  on  your  plantation,”  I  said  to 
Rolain. 

“  No,”  he  answered  ;  ”  I  left  it  a  little  while  ago..  The 
war  disgusted  me  with  orders  and  obedience.  I  could 
no  longer  give  an  order  without  thinking  it  futile  or  unfair. 
I  half  thought  of  selling  the  plantation,  but  that  is  difficult 
at  the  moment  as  it  isn’t  worth  very  much.  And  then  I 
felt  I  should  be  selling  the  coolies  as  well.” 

.  The  path  took  some  sharp  turns  on  its  climb  up  the 
slope,  and  now  and  then  used  a  great  prostrate  tree  trunk 
to  span  a  ravine.  As  we  advanced  into  the  recesses  of  the 
jungle,  my  first  impression  deepened.  I  saw  no  living 
being,  and  yet  I  felt  I  was  at  the  very  heart  of  an  intense 
life  ;  so  startling  an  anomaly,  that  I  could  now  better 
understand  why  the  old  legends  peopled  the  forests  with 
invisible  beings  with  a  sentient  plant-like  life.  And  as  the 
light  began  to  fail  I  guessed  that  those  mysterious  presences 
were  to  become  more  real  and  encompass  us  more  closely 
with  the  darkness. 

Soon,  however,  I  became  aware  of  a  clearing  just  in 
front  of  us.  The  air  moved  more  freely  among  the  high 
branches,  and  seemed  to  efface  them  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sky  as  it  might  dissolve  a  cloud.  A  snowfall 
of  light  dappled  the  undergrowth.  Rolain  stepped  aside  to 
let  me  come  up  with  him,  and  said  in  rather  a  solemn  tone  : 

“  Here  is  my  ‘  House  of  Palms.*  ” 

We  stood  at  the  edge  of  an  open  space,  and  I  saw  a 
Malayan  house,  quite  small  and  completely  overshadowed 
by  two  great  trees  ;  a  Kompas,  with  a  stem  so  straight  and 
tall  that  it  looked  slender,  and  an  ora  that  spread  its 
bastioned  roots  to  the  border  of  the  jungle  as  though  to 
check  its  encroachments.  All  the  rest  of  the  vegetation 
had  been  cleared  except  the  palms,  which  had  been  spared, 
^d  the  place  was  like  a  vast  hothouse  glistening  with 
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delicate  little  blades  of  silver.  Tufts  of  bertam  shot  up 
from  the  ground  on  all  sides  like  firework  bouquets  beneath 
the  cascaded  foliage  of  the  slim  nibongs. 

It  was  a  house  such  as  is  still  possessed  by  certain  Rajahs 
who  hold  to  tradition  :  built  of  red  varnished  wood,  with 
a  pierced  balustrade  to  its  veranda,  the  design  of  which  was 
repeated  over  the  doors  and  partitions,  long,  low  windows 
barred  with  carved  slats,  and  an  overhanging  roof  broaden¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  into  a  curve  like  the  side  of  a  tent.  Within, 
no  furniture,  nor  ornaments  ;  but  a  profusion  of  mats 
and  cushions  and  costly  stuffs  embroidered  in  gold. 

A  young  Malay,  with  bare  torso  and  legs,  and  a  silk 
sarong  swathed  about  his  hips,  appeared  in  answer  to 
Rolain’s  call.  He  still  had  the  jolly  round  face  that  beams 
through  the  great  innocent  eyes  of  the  small  boys  who  run 
naked  under  the  coco-trees  in  the  kampongs. 

“  Get  a  bath  ready  for  us,  Smail,  put  out  some  evening 
clothes,  and  make  us  a  good  curried  chicken.” 

Ill 

My  first  night  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  ! 

Smail  had  put  out  the  lights.  The  night  was  dark. 
Lying  near  a  window  to  get  the  cooler  air  I  could  not 
distinguish  its  outline,  the  silence  around  the  house  had 
changed  into  a  quiet  murmur,  like  the  sound  of  a  flowing 
river,  with  distant  noises  on  its  banks.  I  felt  lulled  and 
lost.  It  recalled  my  first  night  on  board  the  steamer  that 
had  brought  me  here.  But  the  impression  of  embarking 
into  the  unknown  was  now  more  marked.  Then  I  passed 
gradually  into  a  vague  dream  in  which  I  seemed  to  recover 
the  boyish  pleasure  of  crouching  in  some  narrow  hiding 
place. 

And  later  on  I  heard  the  awakening  of  the  jungle  at  the 
moment  when  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  began  to  filter 
through  the  foliage.  It  stirred  into  a  myriad  rustlings  that 
rose  like  a  tide  rippling  on  sand.  One  feels  that  innumer¬ 
able  furtive  beasts  are  everywhere  in  movement.  It  is  a 
soundless  tumult.  But  sometimes  it  grows  distinct.  Thus, 
for  a  while  I  heard  a  clear,  persistent  signal,  like  a  short, 
sharp  bark,  and  then  an  answering  bark.  It  was  a  pair  of 
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panthers  hunting  together,  but  that  I  did  not  know,  and  I 
tried  in  vain  to  decipher  that  strange  music. 

No  better  did  I  understand  what  then  began  to  move  in 
the  long  oblong  of  the  window.  It  was  full  of  baffling 
shadows.  At  one  time  I  could  clearly  distinguish  the  trunk 
of  a  palm  ;  then  it  vanished  as  I  looked  at  it  and  reappeared 
further  off.  Strange  shapes  became  visible  between  the 
trees — a  swaying  elephant’s  trunk,  a  motionless  head  behind 
the  bars  with  eyes  that  watched  me.  I  felt  quite  safe  and 
yet  I  was  aware  of  an  uneasiness  that  recalled  the  feelings 
of  children  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  dark  comers. 
Remembering  certain  words  of  Rolain  on  the  lure  of 
mystery,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  fell  asleep  :  “  One  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  had  come  to  live  here  to  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  fear.  ...” 

”  So  you  heard  all  that,  did  you  ?  And  you  didn’t  hear 
the  tapir.  He  certainly  turned  up  last  night.  He  was 
rooting  and  snuffling  under  the  bungalow  for  a  whole  hour. 
He  came  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  an  odd  bit  of  soap. 
A  greedy  fellow,  the  tapir.” 

There  were,  indeed,  large  paw  marks  all  round  the 
kitchen. 

”  But  if  elephants  came  this  way,”  I  said,  ”  couldn’t 
they  destroy  your  house  ?  ” 

‘‘  They  could,”  said  Rolain  ;  ”  but  I  hope  they  would 
not  want  to.  I  am  less  afraid  of  the  intrusions  of  animals 
than  of  the  most  harmless  human  beings.” 

We  were  drinking  our  early  morning  tea  on  the  veranda, 
and  flinging  banana  skins  to  the  tri-coloured  squirrels 
playing  round  the  trunk  of  the  great  Kompas  tree.  A  troop 
of  monkeys  chattered  in  the  branches.  All  around  us 
were  none  but  familiar  animals  and  normal  trees  that  did 
not  move  about.  The  summit  of  a  ravine  abutted  on  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  opening  a  deep  cleft  through  which 
could  be  seen  the  fall  of  the  hills  down  to  a  silver  line  that 
w’as  the  sea.  The  ridges, were  covered  with  a  rich  fur  of 
jungle,  marred  here  and  there  by  minute  patches  of  mange 
where  men  had  scratched  the  surface. 

”  Civilisation  is  climbing  up  to  you,”  I  said  J  ”  but 
from  here  its  labours  look  very  futile,” 
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**  Men  always  believe,”  he  answered,  ‘‘  that  their  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  the  true  and  final  one  that  will  never  come  to  an 
end.  Some  do  admit  that  a  cataclysm  may  defeat  it.  But 
no  one  notices  that  all  civilisations  end  by  dying  of  boredom 
because  the  human  ideal  is  always  changing.  We  are  in 
the  age  of  machinery.  It  is  very  amusing,  but  it  will  not 
interest  humanity  for  long.  We  shall  apply  ourselves  to 
subtler  sciences.  Children  must  grow  up.  This  jungle  will 
witness  other  follies - ” 

A  discreet  cough  under  the  veranda. 

“  What  is  it,  Karuppan  ?  ” 

A  tall  Tamil,  very  dark  and  very  loose  of  limb,  salaamed, 
and  offered  Rolain  a  sealed  letter  which  he  held  in  both  his 
hands. 

“  A  letter  from  Joseph.  He’s  my  book-keeper,  a  Pondi¬ 
cherry  man.  I  wonder  what  he  wants  now— he’s  always 
whining  about  something.” 

He  handed  me  the  letter  when  he  had  read  it. 

“  I’m  going  down  to  the  plantation.  Will  you  come  ? 
But  read  that  letter  first.” 

Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, 

The  new  manager  does  nothing  but  persecute  me,  and  my  trouble 
is  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  He  considers  nobody  and  nothing.  He 
bursts  out  into  a  fury  over  the  merest  trifles,  until  I  begin  to  think 
I  should  be  well  advised  to  hang  myself. 

I  am  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  I  cannot  work  as  I  am  also 
afilicted  with  an  infirmity  which  decency  forbids  me  to  mention  to 
you.  Sir,  but  which  prevents  me  from  sitting  down.  I  am  thus 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  misery. 

Having  regard  to  my  weak  health,  I  have  told  my  wife,  who  weeps 
all  day  and  all  night,  that  we  shall  leave  by  the  boat  of  the  3Dth 
inst.,  and  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  comforting  my  wife  and  children, 
who  were  in  fear  for  my  life. 

Dear  and  most  respected  Sir,  your  Honour’s  plantation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  one  on  which  I  should  care  to  stay,  as  it  is  the  most 
interesting  and  reputable  of  all  the  plantations.  But  you  have 
abandoned  your  devoted  servants.  Many  of  the  coolies  are  weeping 
day  and  night. 

Dear  Sir,  I  beg  you  very  humbly  to  take  pity  on  my  dreadful 
misery  and  to  come  and  see  the  new  manager,  for  I  dare  not  tell  you 
in  what  a  shameful  state  he  is  to-day,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself, 
and  you  shall  deliver  me  from  this  drsigon. 

For  this  act  of  charity  my  family  and  I  will  pray  eternally  for  your 
Honour’s  prosperity.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph. 


'fi.. . 
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“  These  half-caste  swine,”  said  Rolain,  turning  into  the 
hibiscus  avenue,  “  must  always  be  revenging  themselves 
on  somebody.  But  I  don’t  much  believe  in  Joseph’s 
martyrdom.  In  my  time  he  was  always  in  a  misery  of  some 
kind Quick — look  to  your  left.” 

I  turned  my  head  just  in  time  to  see,  at  the  windows  of  a 
little  house  set  below  to  the  path,  a  whole  array  of  black 
heads  and  shining  eyes,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  on  the  look  out. 
They  all  vanished  in  an  instant,  but  under  the  house  a  few 
goats  stood  motionless  and  watched  us. 

”  It’s  a  nest  of  spies,”  said  Rolain  ;  ‘‘  I  expect  that’s 
what  infuriates  Stark.” 

As  we  approached  the  bungalow,  a  group  of  Tamils 
who  were  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
got  up. 

”  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  ”  asked  Rolain  in  Tamil. 

One  of  the  men  answered  for  the  rest.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  important  enough  personage  on  the  plantation  to 
have  the  right  to  dress  in  an  absurd  fashion,  like  a  European. 
The  only  garment  missing  was  the  trousers.  His  black 
jacket  descended  on  to  a  shirt  that  fanned  his  bare  thighs. 
But  the  modesty  of  the  rest  was  draped  in  rich  red  and 
white  stuffs.  A  little  aloof,  crouched  in  attitudes  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  w'aited  a  little  circle  of  attentive  women. 

“  Master,  there  has  been  a  great  riot  on  the  Master’s 
plantation.” 

And  he  plunged  into  voluble  explanations.  He  seemed 
to  be  able  to  talk  indefinitely  without  drawing  breath.  His 
sentences,  with  their  gamut  of  intonations,  seethed  like  a 
swarm  of  wood-lice,  and  his  voice  rasped  like  scattered 
pebbles  down  a  torrent-bed. 

”...  Then  the  wife  of  Sinnathemby  said  to  the  wife  of 
Sinnasamy.  .  .  .” 

At  these  words  the  group  of  women  began  to  cluck  and 
twitter  like  a  flock  of  guinea  fowl. 

”  Tchi — ^Tchi — ^Tchi,”  cried  the  men,  turning  indig¬ 
nantly  round  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  in  the  air. 

”  Where  is  the  master.  Stark  ?  ”  asked  Rolain. 

”  The  Master  sleeps.” 

“The  judge  is  asleep  when  justice  is  needed,”  said 
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\  Rolain  to  me  ;  “  it  is  really  always  his  fault.  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  go  and  pull  him  out  by  the  feet.” 

He  walked  up  the  staircase,  and  I  followed  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  veranda,  beside  the  corpse  of  his 
monkey,  lay  Stark  prostrate,  dead  drunk.  I  noticed  that 
the  placards  had  been  turned  with  their  faces  to  the  w'all, 

I  and  that  the  snakes  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
preserving  jars ;  they  floated  no  longer,  for  the  jars 
were  dry. 

There  we  stood,  stiff  and  stupid.  At  last  I  turned  away, 
for  my  stomach  was  rising  into  my  throat. 

We  sat  down  on  the  steps,  and  the  Tamils,  whose  eyes, 
at  the  level  of  the  planking,  had  been  watching  us,  moved 
away. 

Rolain  wiped  his  forehead. 

“  ril  put  him  into  a  bullock  cart,”  he  said,  “  and  send 
him  off.  He’s  got  a  brother  somewhere  in  the  district.  But 
afterwards — I  shall  have  to  come  and  live  here  again.  I 
hate  the  prospect,  I  admit.  What  a  pity  you  aren’t  free. 
I  would  have  taken  you  on.” 

“  But  I’ll  come,”  I  cried.  “  I  didn’t  like  to  tell  you,  but 
I  I’m  afraid  of  being  out  of  a  job  any  day.  Rubber,  as  you 

I  know,  isn’t  doing  well.  Expenses  will  have  to  be  cut  down, 

and  it  will  be  found  that  I  am  not  indispensable.  Potter 
defends  me  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  is  only  a  plantation 
manager,  and  they  will  force  him  to  dismiss  me.” 

”  Very  well,  my  lad,”  said  Rolain  ;  “  go  back  to  Potter, 
and  explain.  He  will  be  very  pleased.  Come  back  to¬ 
morrow.  I  rely  on  you.  Now  I  must  settle  this  business.” 

And  turning  towards  his  men,  he  began  to  address  them 
in  Tamil :  stem  at  first,  and  their  eyeballs  slid  across  their 
eyes,  then  ironical,  and  they  hid  their  mouths  with  their 
hands  ;  paternal  last  of  all,  and  they  departed  appeased. 


The  young  planter's  experiences  when  he  comes  to  live  amongst  the 
Tamils  will  he  told  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  EUROPEAN  CRUCIBLE 


By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  Austro  German  Customs  Union  project  was  referred  last  May  by 
the  League  Council  to  the  Hague  Court,  which  will,  it  is  expectei,  give 
an  advisory  opinion  in  time  for  the  League  Council  to  deal  with  the 
matter  finally  next  September.  '  The  foUowing  article  deals  with  the 
political  implications  behind  the  legal  and  economic  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  principal  protagonists. 

I 

The  Austro-German  Customs  Union  project,  and 
the  French  counter-scheme  for  a  system  of  economic 
preferences  amongst  the  Danubian  States,  represent 
between  them  a  test  case  in  the  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  Treaty  Revisionism  and  the  defenders  of  the  Status 
Quo. 

Both  sides  claim  that  their  respective  schemes  constitute 
the  only  genuine  practical  contribution  to  the  formula 
of  the  United  States  of  Europe.  '  The  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  emphasised  this  point  by  exploding  their 
bombshell  on  the  eve  of  the  European  Union  meeting  in 
Paris.  Herr  Von  Hoersch,  the  German  Ambassador,  in 
presenting  his  Government’s  Note  to  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  said  :  “  Excellency,  this  constitutes  an  im[x>rtant 
contribution  to  your  own  plan  for  European  union 
and  M.  Briand,  furious  at  the  way  in  which  Herren  Curtius 
and  Schober  had  stolen  his  thunder,  replied  angrily : 
“  What  cochonerie  is  this,  that  they  have  taken  my  name 
in  vain  ?  ” 

The  same  formula,  indeed,  but  how  different  the  inter¬ 
pretations  made  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin  !  The  French 
interpretation  means,  in  effect,  the  preservation  in  a  new 
form  of  system  of  the  European  status  quo,  while  the 
German  interpretation  means,  in  effect,  the  setting  up  of  a 
Mitteleuropa  under  German  control.  Behind  all  the  argu- 
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ments  which  took  place  last  May  at  Geneva  as  to  legality, 
and  the  subsequent  polemics  on  both  sides  as  to  the 
economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  two  plans,  is 
the  larger  and  more  vital  question  of  the  political  struggle 
between  two  rival  European  conceptions. 

II 

The  proposed  Customs  Union,  if  carried  out,  would 
abolish  the  economic  frontier  between  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  this,  following  as  it  would  upon  the  process  (which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time)  of  the  gradual  assimilation 
of  Austrian  laws  and  administrative  regulations  to  those  of 
Germany,  would  mean  the  union  de  factOy  if  not  de  jurey 
of  the  two  countries.  In  a  word  :  the  political  union,  or 
Anschlussy  in  all  but  name  !  ■  It  would  mean  the  first 
successful  challenge  of  the  Germanic  Powers  to  the  Peace 
Settlement.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  which  has 
drawn  forth  from  France  and  her  European  allies  unquali¬ 
fied  opposition  to  the  Customs  Union  project. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  opinion 
expressed  by  M.  Zaleski,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  in 
1928,  that  Germany  would  seek  to  pursue  a  revisionist 
policy  in  three  moves :  (i)  Rhineland  Evacuation,  (2) 
The  Anschlussy  and  (3)  Revision  of  the  Eastern  Frontier 
(Polish  Corridor).  Since  then  Move  No.  i  has  take  place, 
and  Move  No.  2  has  been  essayed.  The  Quai  d’Orsai 
is  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  Move  No.  3  being  attempted 
at  some  not  too  distant  date. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  attempted  so  far  with  the 
Austro-German  Union  project,  and  the  formula  of  European 
Union  under  cover  of  which  it  has  been  put  forth,  the 
following  words  spoken  to  me  by  an  official  of  the  Austrian 
Ballplatz,  or  Foreign  Office,  in  1927  assume  in  retrospect  a 
prophetic  tone,  besides  providing  the  key  to  the  ideology 
and  aim  of  the  Pan-German  advocates  of  Anschluss  : — 

"  I  do  not  (he  said)  regard  the  Anschluss  as  the  solution  in  itself 
of  Austria’s  problem  ;  but  I  consider  that  Austria  will  find  that  solu¬ 
tion  through  the  Anschluss.  Austria  will  then  assume  again  her 
historic  mission,  through  union  with  the  German  Reich.  Perhaps 
such  a  union  could  eventually  form  part  of  a  greater  European  Union. 
For  Austria  will  be  Austria  again  when  Europe  is  Europe  again." 
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That,  in  spite  of  the  official  assurances  of  Herren  Curtius 
and  Schober  to  the  contrary,  the  ideology  is  that  of  a 
Greater  Germania,  and  the  aim  the  penetration  of  German 
politico-economic  influence  in  Danubian  Europe  (through 
the  setting  up  of  a  German  controlled  MitteleuropUy  with 
Austria  as  the  outpost  of  a  new  Germanic  drang  nach  osten)y 
is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  statements  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  advocates  of  the  Anschluss^  all  of  whom  insist 
that  an  economic  or  customs  union  would  be  useless  unless 
completed  by  a  political  union. 

Thus,  Dr.  Herbart  Hoper,  in  his  Oesterreichs  IVeg  zum 
Anschluss  (“  Austria’s  Way  to  Union  ”),  says  that  “  a  simple 
Customs  Union  cannot  be  entertained,  since  as  a  more 
distant  aim  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  economic 
systems,  the  political  union  is  to  follow.”  In  Die 
Anschlussfrage  (“  The  Anschluss  Question  ”),  edited  by 
Kleinwachter  and  Paller,  and  sponsored  by  Herr  Loebe, 
the  President  of  the  Reichstag,  it  is  stated  that  “  amalgam¬ 
ation  of  the  German  and  Austrian  economic  systems  can 
only  succeed  if  the  political  union  has  been  attained.” 
Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Scheffer,  in  his 
Oesterreichs  wirtschajtliche  Sendung  (“  Austria’s  Economic 
Mission  ”).  He  writes  :  “  The  idea  of  economic  union 
absolutely  presupposes  the  idea  of  political  union.” 

These  are  typical  examples,  selected  at  random,  from  the 
German  politico-economic  writings  on  this  subject,  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  Austro-German  Customs  Union  project 
was  openly  presented  to  Europe.  Further  reference  to 
these  and  similar  authorities  not  only  reinforces  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Germanic  penetration  in  the  Danubian  area, 
but  also  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  aim  behind  the 
invitations  of  Herren  Curtius  and  Schober  to  other  countries 
to  join  in  the  proposed  Zollunion  (showing  also  how  these 
invitations  obviously  referred  not  to  great  and  non-con- 
tiguous  states  like  Britain  and  France,  but  to  the  smaller 
States  grouped  in  proximity  in  Central  and  South  Eastern 
Europe.) 

Thus,  Dr.  Hoper,  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred, 
writes  that  “  The  Austro-German  Customs  Union  would 
be  a  big  5tep  in  the  direction  of  a  Pan-German  economic 
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entity  embracing  the  Germans  living  in  connected  areas — for 
example,  Switzerland  and  the  German  peopled  districts 
in  Czechoslovakia  which  belong  to  the  future  Pan-German 
economic  system  ”  ;  while  Sieveking,  in  his  GrundzUge 
der  neueren  Wirtschajtsgeschichte  (“  Outlines  of  Modem 
Economic  History”),  says  :  ” The  Zollverein  should  expand 
further  and  ought  to  develop  outwards.”  Referring  to  the 
ideas  of  List  and  Moser,  he  indicates  an  **  expansion  to 
the  East  via  Austria  and  Turkey,”  and  adds  (a  matter  of 
special  interest  for  us  British)  that  “  the  Continental  Powers 
would  have  a  common  interest  in  seeing  that  the  two  routes 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
do  not  fall  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  England.”  Dr. 
Hdper,  again,  referring  to  the  advantages  for  Germany 
to  be  gained  from  union,  puts  this  aspect  of  the  question 
in  a  nutshell  in  the  following  phrase  :  ”  Economic — 

mineral  wealth,  huge  water-power  resources,  first-class 
tourist  regions,  trade  connections  with  the  Balkans  and 
the  Orient ;  Political — the  ultimate  dominance  over  the 
centre  of  Europe,  new  frontiers  with  Hungary,  Jugoslavia 
and  Italy.” 

Finally,  there  is  this  statement  in  the  Anschlussfrage 
volume  to  the  effect  that  ”  into  the  first  zone  of  the  Austro- 
German  sphere  of  power  would  doubtless  fall  the  States 
of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia  and  Roumania  ”  ;  while 
throughout  the  works  of  these  various  German  authorities 
are  to  be  found  references  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  eventual  aim  clearly  is,  as  Dr.  Hoper 
says  quite  openly,  that  Germany  become  “  the  leader  of 
the  Central  European  Economic  Union,  whether  the  world 
wishes  it  or  not.” 


Ill 

The  above  quotations  are  representative  of  the  outlook 
on  the  Anschluss  from  the  German  side.  A  comparison 
of  these  post-war  statements  with  the  pre-war  German 
writings  on  the  subject  of  Mitteleuropa  would  demonstrate 
that  the  aims  to-day  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  yesterday. 
On  the  Austrian  side,  the  apostles  of  the  German  mission 
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idea  in  Austria  bring  out  the  same  eventual  aims  even  when 
they  are  at  pains  to  quarrel  with  the  German  Germans  for 
their  attitude  of  contempt  towards  the  Austro-Germans. 
Thus  the  Austrian  Kaindle  goes  to  great  lengths  to  prove 
that  Hapsburg  Austria  fulfilled  the  German  mission  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  Czech  Palacky,  who  advocated 
a  federated  Austria  in  which  German,  Slav  and  Magyar 
should  have  an  equal  voice.  It  would  seem  that  Kaindle 
was  all  the  more  concerned  to  justify  Austria’s  German 
mission  in*  the  face  of  Treitschke’s  famous  jibe  at  the 
“  lazy  ”  Austrians  of  whom  he  wrote :  “  With  these 
so-called  brethren  in  Austria  it  is  possible  for  us  Germans 
to  come  to  an  understanding  only  with  the  sword.” 

Doubtless  my  informant  of  1927,  whose  words  I  have 
quoted,  saw  things  through  the  same  political  spectacles  as 
Kaindle.  Many  Austrians  to-day  are  dreaming  these 
political  dreams.  For  on  the  purely  economic  side  Austrian 
opinion  is  very  divided  on  the  Customs  Union  question, 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Austrian  industrialists  being 
opposed  to  it  out  of  fear  of  being  swamped  by  the  larger 
and  better  organised  German  industries.  The  i[iVO~Anschluss 
elements  undoubtedly  regard  the  question  more  from  the 
political  than  from  the  purely  economic  angle. 

But  there  is  also  the  opposition  school  to  be  considered, 
comprising  Mgr.  Seipel,  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  his 
adherents  amongst  the  Clericalist  Christian- Socials  and 
certain  sections  in  the  Heimwehr,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Anschluss^  or  even  the  Customs  Union,  because  they  desire 
some  kind  of  restoration  in  a  new  form,  political  if  possible, 
or  quasi-economic  if  needs  be,  of  the  old  Monarchy.  These 
elements  in  Austria  are  in  touch  with  those  Hungarian 
legitimists  who  believe  in  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  would  fain  have  Otto  Hapsburg 
as  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  although,  at 
a  pinch.  Mgr.  Seipel  might  content  himself  with  a  Bavarian 
Wittlesbach. 

Whereas,  Herr  Schober’s  slogan  is  “  Mit  Deutschland 
itber  ally  okne  Deutschland  nirgends  ”  (With  Germany  we 
can  go  everywhere,  without  her,  nowhere),  that  of  Mgr. 
Seipel  is  “  Die  Interessen  Oesterreichs  gehen  Donau 
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abwdrtSy  und  nicht  Donau  aufwdrts  ”  (The  interests  of 
Austria  go  down  the  Danube,  not  up  it). 

The  set-back  experienced  by  Herr  Schober,  and  his 
German  colleague,  Herr  Curtius,  at  Geneva  in  May,  when 
Austria  and  Germany  were  confronted  with  virtually  a 
united  front  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  opposed  to  the 
Customs  Union,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  hardening  the 
German  resolve  for  effecting  that  union,  but  in  Austria 
it  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
opposite  school  of  thought.  At  all  events,  I  gather  from 
certain  well-informed  circles  in  Austria  that  official  Vienna, 
envisaging  the  possibility  (I  do  not  say  the  probability) 
of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Customs  Union  project  at  the 
hands  of  France,  Italy  and  the  Little  Entente,  is  already 
preparing  a  counter-scheme,  a  new  surprise  to  spring  upon 
Europe.  This  counter  scheme  is  said  to  be  the  formation 
of  a  close  politico-economic  understanding  between  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Italy,  with  Germany  adhering,  and  with  the 
Hapsburg  restorationist  idea  in  the  background. 

Italy  is  said  to  be  favouring,  en  arriere  sciney  this  idea, 
as  she  would  prefer  it  to  the  menace  (to  her)  of  a  Greater 
Germania  on  the  Brenner,  and  there  are  some  observers 
of  the  situation  who  feel  that  this  alternative  idea  would 
constitute  a  greater  potential  threat  to  the  Little  Entente 
States  than  would  the  Anschluss.  According  to  this  school 
of  thought,  the  AnschlusSy  or  even  the  preliminary  ZollunwHy 
would  mean  a  Germanic  penetration  in  the  direction  of 
Trieste,  and  would  menace  Italy  rather  than  France  or 
the  Little  Entente,  which  countries  could  look  with  calm 
upon  the  reinforcement  of  Catholic  South  Germany  against 
the  Prussian  hegemony,  but  would  have  reason  to  fear  the 
penetration  possibilities  of  a  resurrected  Imperial  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  patronage  of  Italy.  Likewise  the  view 
is  taken  in  these  circles  that  certain  French  advocates  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchial  idea  (M.  Jules  Sauer- 
wien,  of  the  Mutiny  has  recently  been  advocating  this  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest)  are  but  storing  up  trouble  for  France’s 
Danubian  allies. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  certain  milieux 
in  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia  are  in  favour  of  their  countries 
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coming  to  some  special  kind  of  preferential  arrangement 
with  the  Austro- German  Zollunion^  in  the  event  of  that 
union  taking  place,  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  ensure 
increased  markets  for  their  grain  and  other  exports.  French 
influence,  however,  has  been  sufficiently  strong — fortified 
by  both  financial  and  political  considerations  of  some  weight 
—to  encourage  the  predominant  elements  in  Bucharest 
and  Belgrade  in  their  opposition  to  this  idea,  and  both 
Jugoslavia  and  Roumania  have  given  their  official  support 
to  the  Briand-Benesh  plan  for  the  setting  up  of  a  general 
preferential  system  in  Danubian  Europe  designed,  in 
effect,  to  establish  something  on  the  lines  of  a  Danubian 
Economic  Federation  in  which  Austria  would  figure  without 
a  definite  combination  with  Germany. 

With  regard  to  this  Briand-Benesh  scheme  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  has  not,  perhaps,  come  too 
late  ?  Had  this  proposal  been  made  some  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  obtained  the  adherence  of 
Austria  without  Germany.  But  that  earlier  opportunity  was 
let  slip,  and  it  is  now  more  or  less  certain  that  whichever 
way  Austria  seeks  out  of  her  present  situation — ^Anschluss 
or  Restoration — she  will  not  consent,  or  rather  Germany 
would  not  allow  her  to  consent,  to  any  Danubian  arrange¬ 
ment  which  left  Germany  out  of  account. 

How  to  apportion  the  blame  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say. 
When,  in  1927  and  in  1929,  I  asked  the  opinions  of  the 
various  interested  Governments  on  the  subject  of  a  Danu¬ 
bian  economic  federation,  I  was  met  with  the  following 
replies  : 

Already,  at  the  Ballplatz,  the  answer  was  :  “  No  arrange¬ 
ment  which  does  not  include  Germany.”  At  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Office,  it  was  said  that  the  idea  was  a  good  one 
provided  Budapest  and  not  Vienna  were  the  centre  of 
gravity  (a  preposterous  suggestion  typical  of  the  Magyar 
lack  of  reality).  In  Prague,  M.  Benesh  himself  told  me 
that  he  personally  favoured  the  idea,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  Czechoslovak  industries  had  been  built  up  behind  tariff 
walls  and  would  have  to  be  safeguarded.  In  Belgrade 
I  was  informed  that  while  there  was  much  to  be  said  for 
the  idea,. public  opinion  was  not  yet  i4pe  to  consider  it. 
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Then,  again,  Italy  ever  played  a  dog-in-the-manger 
game,  vetoing  both  the  Anschluss  and  the  Danubian 
Confederation,  and  while  sponsoring  Hungarian  treaty 
revisionism,  to  annoy  the  Little  Entente  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  to  threaten  Jugoslavia,  she  absolutely  refused  to  take 
her  own  medicine  and  accord  justice  to  her  Austro-German 
and  Solvene  minorities.  Owing  to  her  anti-French  and  anti- 
Jugoslav  policy  she  sat  on  the  fence  over  the  Customs 
Union  project,  finally  coming  down  on  the  side  against  it 
at  Geneva. 

France,  too,  must  take  her  measure  of  blame.  French 
logic  has  lacked  elasticity.  The  cardinal  French  mistake 
was  in  underestimating  the  historic  and  natural  forces 
which  must  inevitably  result  in  Austria  having  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  destiny  than  the  restricted  and  artifi¬ 
cial  one  envisaged  by  the  Peace  Settlement.  Had  France 
in  the  first  place  envisaged  the  eventual  possibility  of  the 
Anschluss f  instead  of  adopting  the  short-sighted  attitude  that 
it  was  impossible  of  realisation  merely  because  it  was 
proscribed  by  the  Peace  Treaties,  safeguarding  arrange¬ 
ment  both  in  respect  of  territory  and  of  reparations  might 
have  been  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  Little  Entente 
against  the  time  when  the  Anschluss  would  become  a 
reality.  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  might  have  had  a 
corridor.  Or  Jugoslavia  might  have  had  Zone  A  of 
Carinthia.  Alternatively,  France  might  have  actively 
promoted  the  Danubian  Confederation  at  a  time  when  it 
was  easier  to  have  done  so.  Instead  she  stood  rigidly  on 
the  thesis  that  the  Anschluss  was  “  not  actual  ”  (according 
to  Treaty),  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Little  Entente  duly 
and  dutifully  echoed  Paris,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
practical,  positive  alternative  to  Austro-German  Union, 
in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  egalitarian  economic  Danubian 
arrangement,  was  not  actively  promoted  by  Paris  until 
after  the  Austro-German  horse  had  virtually  bolted. 

IV 

The  main  political  preoccupation  of  the  Little  Entente 
States,  both  as  a  group  and  individually,  is  the  preservation 
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of  their  war-created  liberties  and  the  prevention  of  these 
being  threatened  either  by  a  restoration  in  a  new  form  of 
the  old  Danubian  Monarchy,  or  by  the  creation  of  a 
Mitteleuropa  under  German  control,  for  in  either  case  they 
feel  that  the  main  drive  would  be  Pan-German.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  to  consider  their  separate  economic 
situations,  and  in  the  case  of  agrarian  states  like  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania,  if  these  are  not  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Austro-German  bloc,  then  something  equally 
advantageous  to  them  as  grain-exporting  countries  will 
have  to  be  put  in  its  place.  This  is  realised  by  M.  Briand, 
and  the  amendments  subsequently  made  by  his  original 
scheme  made  some  kind  of  provision  for  this.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  has  a  some-what  different  problem,  inasmuch  as 
although  agrarian  to  a  certain  extent,  she  is  mainly  an 
industrial  country  and  the  Austro-German  Zollunion  would, 
on  the  economic  side,  confront  her  with  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  Austrian  market,  and  on  the  political 
side  with  the  possibility  of  being  surrounded  in  a 
Germanic  sea. 

Hungary  is  in  a  different  position  again,  being  mainly  an 
agricultural  country,  but  possessing  also  an  industrial  life. 
Hungarians,  other  than  the  more  extreme  political  revision¬ 
ists,  take  the  view  that  Hungary’s  economic  relations  with 
Austria-Germany  lie  through  the  route  of  Prague,  and 
Hungarian-Czechoslovak  relations  have  accordingly  im¬ 
proved  of  late.  Political  considerations  draw  Hungary 
in  the  direction  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  whereas  economic 
considerations  draw  her  in  the  direction  of  Prague. 

Poland  is  not  so  directly  affected,  either  politically  or 
economically,  but  in  a  broad  sense  it  may  be  said  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  Austro-German  move  has  been  to  draw 
that  country  and  the  Little  Entente  States  closer  together. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  although  on  the  main 
political  issue  of  Treaty  Revisionism  versus  Status’  Quo, 
France,  Poland,  and  the  Little  Entente  have  common 
interests,  nevertheless,  in  the  economic  minutiae  of  the 
Austro-German  question,  all  these  States  have  varied 
interests. 

With' regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Austro-German  move 
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upon  the  general  European  groupings,  it  has  certainly 
arrested  the  growth  of  a  revisionist  bloc,  led  by  Germany 
and  Italy  in  consort,  with  Soviet  Russia  in  the  background, 
against  France  and  her  European  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  is  the  possibility,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded,  of  Italy  sponsoring  the  creation  of  the  Rome- 
Vienna-Budapest  “  triangle,”  which  would  be  potentially 
dangerous  to  the  Little  Entente  in  general  and  Jugoslavia 
in  particular. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  the  Austro- 
German  move  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference.  This,  from  Mr.  Henderson’s  point  of  view, 
is  disquieting,  for  it  has  stiffened  up  the  French  attitude  on 
Disarmament  and  Security  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  hoping  for  an  easier 
attitude  in  Paris.  The  method  of  the  Austro-German  move 
gave  M.  Briand  the  opportunity  to  say  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
not  without  reason,  that  his  schemes  for  European  con¬ 
ciliation  had  received  a  set-back  and  his  position  at  home 
vis-k-vis  the  more  intransigeant  French  nationalists  made 
more  difficult.  According  to  one  point  of  view,  the  Germans 
showed  themselves  in  this  to  be  poor  psychologists,  while 
others  hold  that  Germany  saw  in  such  a  method  the  only 
means  of  breaking  through  the  Versailles  ring  peacefully, 
and  of  finding  also  an  effective  lever  in  respect,  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 

The  Austro-German  question  seems  also  destined  to 
play  a  part,  as  a  bargaining  factor,  in  the  German  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  creditor  States,  in  respect  of  reparation 
revision.  Already,  it  appears,  Herren  Briining  and  Curtius 
have  seized  upon  the  possibility  of  counterbalancing  the 
check  sustained  by  their  Customs  Union  policy  at  Geneva 
by  making  it  one  of  the  considerations  of  their  arguments 
with  the  creditor  States  in  respect  of  Reparations.  And 
France,  on  her  part,  already  envisages,  it  would  seem,  the 
possibility  of  bargaining  a  certain  amount  of  Reparations 
relief  against  a  German  engagement  not  to  conclude  political 
or  economic  arrangements  with  neighbouring  countries 
calculated  to  infringe  the  independence  of  those  countries 
(i.<?.,  with  Austria).  Thus,  within  a  few  months  of  its 
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inception,  the  Zollunion  project  is  already  in  the  diplomatic 
market. 

Finally,  there  is  the  important  abstraction  of  the  Vatican’s 
attitude.  The  Vatican,  in  spite  of  the  Lateran  Treaty,  is 
experiencing  internal  difficulties  with  Fascismo,  and  the 
Spanish  Revolution  has  weakened  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  her  erstwhile  Spanish  stronghold.  Will,  therefore,  the 
Holy  See  favour  the  Anschluss  as  the  means  of  strengthening 
the  Catholic  element  in  the  Reich  by  the  addition  of  six 
million  Catholic  Austrians,  or  will  it  prefer  Mgr.  Seipel’s 
conception  of  a  rehabilitated  Austria  wielding  a  Catholic 
influence  down  the  banks  of  the  Danube  }  Probably  the 
answer  lies  largely  with  Cardinal  Pacelli,  the  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  once  Nuncio  at  Berlin,  and  whose  influence 
in  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other  is  bound  to  carry 
weight  with  the  Pope.  For  all  we  know,  the  ghost  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  may  even  now  be  stalking  reveren¬ 
tially  and  with  quiet  footfall  along  the  corridors  of  the 
Vatican  City. 

To  sum  up  :  the  brighter  side  to  this  otherwise  gloomy 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  although  the  Zollunion 
project  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  productive  of  appreciable 
economic  advantages,  except  perhaps  for  Germany,  while 
on  the  political  side  it  has  stirred  up  a  veritable  hornet’s 
nest,  nevertheless  it  has  given  a  most  desirable  impetus  to 
the  broad  movements  towards  general  European  economic 
collaboration  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deflected 
into  the  side-channels  of  abortive  Genevan  sub-committees. 
In  this  connection  the  most  practicable  solution  would 
appear  to  be  found  not  in  any  purely  sectional  arrangement, 
but  through  the  promotion  of  a  general  European  economic 
collaboration  beginning  in  the  Danubian  Basin.  Such  a 
solution  would  ensure  wider  markets  for  the  exports  of 
agrarian  countries  like  Jugoslavia,  and  capital  investment 
for  their  internal  development,  with  correspondingly 
increased  capacities  in  such  countries  for  the  purchase  of 
manufactures  from  their  industrial  neighbours.  The  par¬ 
ticular  difficulties  of  Austria  would  be  the  object  of  speci¬ 
ally  devised  means  of  assistance,  until  that  country  could 
in  time  naturally  reap  the  advantages  of  association  with 
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the  Danubian  economic  entity.  German,  Austrian  and 
Czechoslovak  industrial  technique  and  British  and  French 
capital  could  all  collaborate  for  productive  (and  develop¬ 
ment)  purposes  in  Central  and  South  Eastern  Europe. 
In  this  way,  the  economic  interests  of  all  the  States  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  promoted,  without  political  complication, 
and  the  edge  taken  off  the  animosity  between  the  Revisionist 
and  the  Status  Quo  States. 

Enlightened  statesmanship  on  both  sides  can  extract 
something  beneficial  for  Europe  as  a  whole  out  of  this 
situation,  if  the  will  and  the  vision  are  not  wanting.  The 
present  danger  lies  in  the  predominance  of  the  political 
over  the  economic,  or  rather  the  dressing  up  of  political 
motives  in  economic  guises. 

France  would  do  well  to  realise  on  her  part  that  European 
politics  are  necessarily  dynamic  and  not  static  ;  in  a  word, 
that  life  goes  on,  and  that  the  life  of  nations,  like  that 
of  individuals,  is  a  matter  of  development.  And  Germany 
and  Austria  would  also  be  well  advised  to  realise  on  their 
part  that  although  there  is  in  this  country  an  ever  growing 
body  of  thoughtful  opinion  which  has  every  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  German  speaking  peoples  for 
national  emancipation  and  rehabilitation,  nevertheless 
they  must  take  into  account  the  right  of  other  peoples 
in  Europe  besides  themselves  to  live  their  own  lives. 

In  the  final  instance,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  France 
and  Germany  could  but  bridge  the  political  gulf  which 
divides  them,  the  present  tangle  in  the  Danubian  Basin 
would  unravel  itself.  Then  would  politics  and  economics 
fall  into  their  proper  spheres,  and  the  solution  of  Germany’s 
problem  become  part  of  the  wider  question  of  the  solution 
of  Europe’s  problem.  In  this  manner  the  way  would  be 
cleared  for  the  realisation — ^without  prejudice  to  the  security 
of  nations — of  the  no  less  practical  than  idealistic  British 
desire  for  a  liberal  measure  of  all-round  disarmament. 
We  might  in  this  case  live  to  see  also  the  realisation  of 
that  final  understanding  and  collaboration  between  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin  which  alone  can  provide  the  basis  for 
lasting  peace  in  Europe. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TRAVEL 
By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 

There  are  certain  people,  unhappily  growing  in 
number,  who  make  it  their  professional  habit  to 
design  new  methods  of  living,  by  which  the  world 
will  be  “  reformed,”  as  they  temptingly  express  it.  It  is 
an  alluring  and  hypnotic  word  ;  and  it  is  only  regrettable 
that  the  results,  when  won,  are  not  always  an  adequate 
reward  for  the  labours  of  the  reformers.  It  must  be  a 
depressing  fact,  for  those  who  make  a  living  by  devising 
things  and  ideas  that  are  new,  to  realise  that  so  many  of 
the  permanently  wise  decisions  of  the  world  were  thought 
of  several  centuries  ago.  That  is  why  so  much  of  the 
brightest  wit  and  wisdom  of  mankind,  when  traced  back 
to  its  origin,  will  be  found  to  begin  with  a  proverb  that 
is  so  old  that  it  has  no  date,  and  no  other  father  than 
anonymous  time  itself. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  matter 
of  education.  In  mediaeval  times  there  was  an  admirable 
custom,  termed  the  wander-years ,  by  which  students  and 
craftsmen  wandered  about  the  world,  picking  up  knowledge, 
almost  as  less  ambitious  maidens  gathered  nosegays  on 
their  way  from  school.  Of  course  these  students  were 
not  always  travelling ;  for  they  settled  long  enough  to 
learn  their  scholarship  or  their  craft.  But  speaking  broadly, 
they  educated  themselves  by  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another.  Their  college  was  a  university  in  a  geographical 
sense  which  we  do  not  now  attach  to  that  term.  It  was 
an  age  when  they  talked  Latin  ;  and  that  classical  proverb, 
solvitur  ambulandOf  may  have  been  somehow  connected 
with  this  happy  idea. 
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It  was  a  good  custom  which  did  not  altogether  die. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least,  the  aristocrats  were 
still  sending  their  sons  to  make  “  the  grand  tour  ”  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  an  age  when  ruling  was  in  the  hands 
of  that  small  oligarchy ;  and  it  did  not  need  much  fore¬ 
sight  to  see  that  a  visit  to  the  great  cities  of  France  and 
Italy  and  Germany  would  be  more  helpful  in  the  education 
of  statesmen  than  a  residence  at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
of  Gibbon’s  time.  But  in  the  humbler  world  of  the  crafts 
the  “  wander  year  ”  had,  unhappily,  ended  ;  for  trade  had 
got  into  the  hands  of  masters  who  did  not  need  craftsmen, 
since  machines  and  automatons  can  make  profits — their 
sole  object — more  dutifully  than  educated  men  could  do. 

The  school  of  the  wide  world  has  obvious  advantages 
which  the  parochial  system  of  an  Oxford  quad  cannot 
supply.  So  in  the  most  intelligent  places  this  wandering 
idea  had  never  been  forgotten  ;  and  there  are  signs  that 
at  this  moment  it  is  reviving  in  a  new  form.  There  have 
been  recent  references  in  the  Press  to  the  parties  of  school 
children  who  are  being  taken  abroad  by  their  masters  and 
mistresses — presumably  with  some  professional  intention. 
One  hears  of  excursions  to  Chartres  and  Fontainebleau. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  present  writer  saw  a  party  of  English 
school  boys  in  the  charge  of  two  or  three  masters  getting 
into  the  Rome-Paris  express  at  Aix-les-Bains.  By  their 
jovial  alertness  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  not  been 
visiting  that  famous  spa  with  any  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  gout.  It  is  possible  that  they  had  no  more  scholastic 
designs  on  Aix  than  using  it  as  a  convenient  entraining 
station  at  the  end  of  a  walking  tour  on  the  hills.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  one  hopes  that  if  the  party  included  a  master  on  the 
classical  side,  he  reminded  his  boys  that  Aix-les-Bains  had 
been  a  fashionable  spa  since  the  time  of  the  early  Roman 
Empire,  of  which  it  still  possesses  architectural  remains. 
In  a  few  well-chosen  words,  he  might  have  pointed  out  that 
Aix  is  only  one  of  a  great  collection  of  towns  that  are 
still  existing  evidence  that  the  Romans  had  once  conquered 
and  inhabited  a  large  area  of  western  and  central  Europe. 
It  is  possible  that  this  historical  fact,  though  often  enough 
repeated  in  their  text-books,  had  never  yet  been  regarded 
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by  the  youthful  minds,  which  he  now  addressed,  as  of  vital 
importance  or  even  of  substantial  reality.  It  is,  unhappily, 
only  rarely  that  the  serious  information  of  a  text-book  is 
accepted  with  the  conviction  it  deserves.  History  is  not 
regarded  as  being  as  impressive  as  the  romances  of  fiction  ; 
a  fact  which  is  palpably  proved  by  the  simple  arithmetical 
diflFerence  between  the  sales  of  history  books  and  novels. 
But  to  be  told  the  above-mentioned  historical  fact  in  Aix 
itself,  with  the  stones  of  Roman  buildings  before  their  eyes, 
would  be  a  much  more  convincing  lesson.  It  would  alone 
be  worth  the  railway  fare  to  Aix  if  the  boys  really  under¬ 
stood  at  last  that  the  Romans  conquered  western  Europe  ; 
for  that  is  almost  the  most  fundamental  fact  in  Latin 
civilisation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  learned  this  during  one  of  his  many 
walking  tours.  His  history  certainly  has  the  freshness  of 
the  open  air. 

War  is  a  very  ghastly  and  disreputable  affair,  but  it 
taught  many  people  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  a 
world  beyond  their  national  boundaries.  Certainly,  the 
growth  of  tourist  agencies  since  the  Great  War  of  1914  is 
a  very  obvious  fact,  more  important,  if  less  conspicuous, 
than  the  growth  of  sweet-shops.  People  of  all  classes  are 
going  to  the  Continent  for  their  holidays  when  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  such  an  adventure  before.  At  the 
present  moment  Western  Europe  is  united  by  a  link  of 
knowledge  such  as  it  never  had  even  when  the  Latin 
language  was  the  common  use  of  its  scholars,  and  a 
Latin  Church  was  the  common  practice  of  its  peasants. 
Never  before  did  so  many  people  have  such  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  countries  than  their  own. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  if  this  educative  process  can  be 
extended  still  further,  the  international  affairs  will  be  on  a 
new  basis.  If  the  peasants  of  Normandy  or  of  the  Pyrenees 
knew  the  peasants  of  Kent  and  Norfolk  with  any  moderate 
intimacy,  it  would  be  almost  inconceivable  that  the  political 
government  of  either  of  them  would  be  able  to  persuade 
the  one  to  fight  the  other.  Foreign  Offices  have  only 
succeeded  in  their  historical  profession  of  stirring  up  wars 
— ^which,  with  characteristic  diplomacy,  they  describe  as 
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the  keeping  of  the  peace — because  they  have  been  able  to 
rely  on  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance  of  the  conditions  behind 
the  oppo«ng  frontiers.  The  trade  of  diplomacy  would 
dissolve  into  laughter  (or  perhaps  something  harsher)  if 
the  people  knew  half  of  what  the  diplomats  try  to  conceal. 
But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  these  gentlemen — ^for  they 
afe  often  so  childishly  ignorant  themselves.  It  is  even 
possible  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  Great  War  of 
1914-1918  if  we  had  possessed  a  Foreign  Secretary  whose 
hobby  was  foreign  travel  instead  of  fishing  and  tennis. 
The  day  may  come  when  a  degree  from  Paris  or  Berlin, 
from  Rome  or  Madrid,  will  be  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  post  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  will  have  many  advantages 
over  a  more  patriotic  training  at  Winchester  and  Balliol. 
An  ardent  and  parochial  patriotism  is  apt  to  upset  that 
fine  balance  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  in  international 
affairs. 

To  put  it  briefly :  it  is  suggested  that  a  course  of 
intelligent  foreign  travel  is  of  the  highest  educational 
value.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  had  the  means  to  travel  have  so  often  neglected 
their  opportunities.  Instead  of  going  to  Paris  or  Rome  or 
Florence,  as  young  Horace  Walpole  did,  to  be  made  a 
polished  man  of  the  cultured  world  of  art  and  literature, 
the  young  plutocrat  (and  the  degenerates  of  the  aristocracy 
have  unfortunately  copied  their  richer  successors)  have  not, 
apparently,  enough  energy  to  take  them  further  than  the 
sun-bathing  beaches  of  the  Riviera  or  the  Casinos  of  the 
winter  resorts.  But  sun  baths  and  gaming  tables  are  only 
travel  for  the  children  and  the  childish. 

There  was  a  time  when  travel  in  slow  stages,  by  horse 
or  carriage  or  on  foot,  was  almost  an  education  in  itself ; 
for  the  process  was  so  leisurely  that  only  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  could  have  failed  to  see  and  hear  on  the  way.  But 
applied  science,  with  its  usual  reckless  disregard  for  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences,  put  an  end  to  this  stately  mode  of 
progress  ;  and  it  became  possible  to  be  carried  from  Paris 
to  the  South  of  France  in  a  night.  So  the  passenger,  in 
pursuit  of  sun  and  laziness,  could  go  to  sleep  in  Paris  and 
wake  up  near  Monte  Carlo ;  and  half  Europe  which  lay 
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between  them  was  never  seen  except  in  a  passing  glimpse 
through  a  railway  carriage  window.  That  is  no  more 
travel  than  transport  in  an  ambulance  van  is  travel.  Trans¬ 
port  is  merely  a  passive  and  mechanical  affair ;  travel 
requires  consciousness. 

This  unconscious  movement  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
For  it  happens  that  the  few  hundred  miles  between  Paris 
and  Marseilles  are  the  pages  of  the  most  interesting  history 
book  in  the  world.  It  is  a  book  that  has  been  almost 
unopened  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travellefs  who 
have  made  that  journey  since  the  railway  was  built.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  intellectual  chaos  that  has 
frequently  followed  the  growth  of  Science.  But  an  out¬ 
raged  Nature  has  taken  a  paradoxical  revenge,  for  the  later 
invention  of  the  motor  car  has  had  the  unexpected  result 
that  the  traveller  from  England  to  the  Riviera  now  often 
spends  six  days  on  the  road  instead  of  thirty  hours.  It  may 
be  that  the  next  scientific  improvement  in  transport — ^for 
example,  the  stationary  house  might  be  turned  into  a  com¬ 
plete  movable  caravan — ^will  induce  the  pursuer  of  pleasure 
to  take  six  weeks  on  the  road.  He  may  discover  that  the 
adventures  of  the  highway  are  more  enjoyable  than  the 
hectic  joys  at  his  journey’s  end.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  educative  value  of  travel  may  be  so  high  that  a  caravan 
load  of  semi-barbarians  will  leave  London,  and  arrive  at 
Nice  as  cultured  men  and  women.  Science  will  then  have 
performed  a  worthy  miracle  at  last. 

Consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  possibility  of  that  journey 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  if  done  with  sufficient  deliberation 
to  observe  a  little  more  than  the  hashing  telegraph  poles. 
At  least  let  the  journey  be  made  by  day  instead  of  by  the 
customary  night  express.  It  will  be  possible,  from  the 
carriage  windows,  to  point  out  what  a  delightful  holiday 
one  could  make  by  doing  the  journey  more  slowly  by  car  ; 
or  considering  the  matter  as  a  piece  of  mere  educational 
practice,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  an  intelligent 
tutor  could  do  with  a  pupil  who  had  won  a  travelling- 
scholarship  that  allowed  him  to  spend  a  whole  term 
between  Paris  and  the  Mediterranean. 

During  that  term,  he  might  easily  learn  the  foundation 
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of  the  history  of  European  civilisation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  a  more  useful  lesson  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  our 
past  would  go  a  long  way  in  assisting  us  to  climb  out  of 
the  awkward  pit  into  which  we  have  fallen  since  the  war. 

To  put  it  in  the  broadest  way,  in  going  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  we  go  from  the  civilisation  of  the  North,  with 
its  Teutonic  or  Nordic  base  (in  spite  of  the  Latin  polish  of 
Paris)  to  the  culture  of  the  almost  pure  Latin  South.  The 
watershed  dividing  these  two  great  human  systems  is  the 
high  ground  to  the  north-west  of  Dijon.  When  we  plunge 
into  the  tunnel  of  Blaisy  at  its  north  end  we  are  in  Northern 
Europe  ;  when  we  come  out  of  it  at  the  other  end  we  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  which  is  the  neutral  ground 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  river  and  its  valley 
made  one  of  the  great  highways  by  which  the  northern 
barbarians  invaded  the  more  civilised  South.  This  highway 
linked  the  Rhine  valley  with  the  Rhone  valley  ;  the  former 
being  the  river  of  the  Teutons,  flowing  north,  while  the 
Rhone  was  the  river  of  the  Mediterranean  people,  flowing 
south.  It  is  when  we  pass  through  the  next  important 
tunnel — just  before  reaching  Lyons,  that  we  burst  forth 
into  the  South  in  its  completion. 

Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  this  remarkable  day’s 
journey  through  history ;  which  begins  in  Paris,  a  city 
founded  by  the  northern  race  of  the  Franks,  and  ends  in 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Greeks  (or  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians)  from  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of 
Europe.  We  have  thus  passed  from  the  civilisation  of  the 
North  Sea  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean,  having 
passed  on  the  way  through  what  an  enthusiastic  French 
book  calls  une  musie  en  plein  air. 

Now  there  are  many  perfectly  healthily-minded  people 
who  do  not  like  museums  of  the  orthodox  kind,  all  sorted 
into  rows  in  cases.  But  they  ought  to  give  at  least  a  trial 
to  this  open  air  collection  in  which  a  valley  is  a  gallery, 
and  a  whole  town  takes  the  place  of  a  glass  case.  Of 
course  there  are  people  who  have  no  desire  to  be  educated  ; 
and,  indeed,  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  it,  failing  a 
miracle  in  pedagogy.  The  mind  that  derives  more  than 
very  temporary  satisfaction  from  jazz  tunes  or  roulette 
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will  probably  be  indifferent  to  anything  that  may  be  passed 
on  the  way  to  Monte  Carlo  or  whatever  may  be  the  Paradise 
in  view.  But  there  must  be  some  who  are  willing  to  give 
up  a  day  to  travelling  through  the  history  of  Europe. 

Within  an  hour  or  so  from  Paris  the  train  is  running 
beside  the  Seine,  with  the  ancient  town  of  Melun  on  its 
bank.  To  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  city  would 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  day’s  journey  to  Marseilles  :  for  it 
is  a  very  long  story.  Julius  Caesar’s  army,  under  Labienus, 
attacked  it  on  the  way  to  capture  Paris,  then  a  small  island 
on  the  Seine.  Even  then  Paris  was  a  strategic  point  to 
seize.  Skipping  centuries  of  engaging  history  one  recalls 
that  the  English  held  Melun  between  1420  and  1430,  when 
Joan  of  Arc  drove  them  out.  The  Bourbon  Henri  Quatre 
took  it  from  the  Catholic  League  in  1590.  This  little  town 
is  a  miniature  history  of  France  ;  and  it  is  not  a  ruin  or 
even  a  museum,  but  a  very  living  place  still. 

Another  ten  miles  or  so,  and  the  train  is  passing  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  with  its  great  country  palace. 
To  do  justice  to  its  glory,  its  serious  history  and  its  lighter 
scandals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  journey 
beyond  Marseilles,  to  India  !  It  has  a  far  older  story,  but 
as  it  now  appears  it  is  essentially  the  creation  of  Francis  I, 
who  stands  for  the  Renaissance  in  France,  with  all  its  vast 
artistic  and  literary  associations.  But  that  is  only  a  part 
of  its  history  ;  for  that  very  vigorous  King  Henri  Quatre 
went  on  building ;  and  likewise  did  his  son  Louis  XIII . 
Here  Louis  XIV  signed  the  doom  of  his  dynasty  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — ^for  that  was  the  fact 
which  decided  that  the  Bourbons  were  no  longer  fit  to  rule 
a  great  state.  Long  afterwards  it  was  at  Fontainebleau 
that  Napoleon  I  abdicated  and  went  to  Elba  ;  and  those 
sensible  people  who  are  rather  bored  by  the  noisy  careers 
of  great  soldiers  may  retire  into  the  remoter  parts  of  this 
forest  to  Barbizon,  where  Corot  and  Rousseau  and  their 
group  began  a  new  school  of  landscape  painting — ^which  is 
probably  of  more  lasting  importance  than  founding  a  new 
political  constitution. 

Then  the  journey  has  a  quieter  interlude  as  the  train 
\ravels-over  the  beautiful  plains  of  eastern  France.  But 
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they  are  of  fundamental  historical  importance  ;  for  they 
have  for  centuries  supplied  France  with  its  material  wealth, 
which  has  always  been  in  its  agricultural  prosperity ;  it 
was  this  abundant  supply  of  food  which  allowed  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  great  army.  Note  further  the  significant 
fact  that  all  the  rivers  we  pass  are  flowing  towards  Paris ; 
which  city  is  the  product  of  the  many  navigable  streams 
which  bear  their  commerce  to  the  most  convenient  centre. 
Paris  grew  up  on  a  safely  protected  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  river  Seine,  which  fed  it  with  supplies  and  made  it  a 
great  place  of  trade.  The  rivers  of  the  world  have  made 
a  great  deal  more  history  than  the  politicians  and  legislators 
and  constitutional  lawyers  have  done  with  their  rather 
trumpery  acts  and  reforms. 

Seventy  or  so  miles  from  Paris  the  train  passes  Sens. 
Its  story,  once  again,  would  retell  a  great  part  of  the  history 
of  all  France.  It  was  a  capital  city  of  the  Gauls  ;  then  a 
most  famous  Roman  town  through  which  six  great 
highways  passed.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
churches  in  architectural  progress ;  and  until  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  its  archbishop  was  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
of  the  bishop  of  Paris.  But  it  would  need  a  whole  book 
to  tell  it  all.  In  another  hundred  miles  we  are  climbing  up 
the  hills  which  form  the  w’atershed,  already  mentioned, 
between  North  and  South.  Two  miles,  roughly,  beyond 
the  small  junction  of  I-ies  Laumes  (leading  to  the  old 
Burgundian  town  of  Semur,  lying  out  of  sight  behind  the 
hills)  we  are  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  battle-fields  of  Europe.  On  Mont  Auxois,  just 
above  the  line  on  the  right  or  west  side,  Vercingetorix 
collected  an  army,  and  summoned  the  other  Gallic  tribes 
to  join  him  in  one  gigantic  attempt  to  crush  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  Roman  invaders  who  were  threatening  the  freedom 
of  all  Gaul.  Before  his, allies  could  join  him  Caesar  had 
arrived  in  person  ;  and  he  dug  his  anny  in  between  double 
trenches  all  round  Vercingetorix  in  Alesia  on  Mont  Auxois  ; 
the  inner  trench  to  keep  him  in  ;  and  the  outer  trench  to 
drive  back  the  friends  who  were  marching  to  his  rescue. 
It  was  one  of  the  critical  moments  of  European  history. 
Had  Caesar  been  beaten  (he  might  even  have  been  killed 
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himself)  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  different. 
But  Csesar  won — ^the  civilisation  of  France  became  of  a 
strongly  Latin  flavour ;  and  there  was  a  Roman  Empire. 
Both  of  these  very  important  results  hung  in  the  balance 
when  Vercingetoritx  and  his  Gauls  rushed  against  the 
trenches  which  Julius  Caesar  had  built  round  Mont  Auxois. 

It  is  possible  that  a  schoolboy  who  has  been  reading 
Caesar’s  De  Bello  Gollico  in  class  may  not  be  moved  by  the 
geographical  approach  to  this  scene.  But  in  that  case  it 
will  be  a  useful  hint  that  it  is  time  to  move  him  from  the 
classical  side  to  a  class  room  that  deals  with  more  mechanical 
affairs.  If  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Alesia  does  not  arouse 
his  interest,  then  by  all  means  give  up  literature  and  history, 
and  concentrate  on  mathematics  or  football  instead. 

After  the  tunnel  of  Blaisy  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of 
historical  interests.  When  we  have  passed  across  or  along 
the  many  graceful  open  valleys  of  the  Burgundian  hills,  we 
come  to  Dijon,  the  old  capital  city  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
who  once  possessed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  states 
that  European  history  has  produced.  It  was  the  type  of 
political  feudal  unit  that  held  sway  before  Europe  was 
crushed  into  the  larger  masses  of  the  centralised  monarchies. 
But  before  it  was  seized  by  the  kings  at  Paris  it  had  made 
great  history  in  art  as  well  as  politics  ;  and  incidentally  it 
had  much  to  do  with  English  aflPairs  in  the  days  when  we 
were  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  conquer  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  (The  traveller  will  find  Burgundy  Past  and 
Present y  by  Evelyn  M.  Hatch,  a  very  pleasant  introduction 
to  its  history  and  topography,  and  a  very  illuminating 
travelling  companion.)  The  town  of  Dijon  is  a  living 
memorial  of  that  great  past.  Its  streets  are  still  filled  with 
the  town  houses  of  the  nobles  who  went  to  their  capital 
city  as  the  English  nobles  went  to  London.  Their  dukes 
were  once  lords  of  the  wealthly  Low  Countries  as  well  as 
Burgimdy,  so  the  painters  of  Dijon  were  closely  linked 
with  Flemish  art.  Once  more,  to  know  the  history  of 
Dijon  would  be  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the  story  of  Europe  ; 
for  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  for  a  time  a  dominating 
fact  on  the  Continent.  Had  they  only  possessed  more 
common  sense  and  less  military  ambition,  they  might 
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have  continued  in  this  Saone  valley  as  a  permanent  barrier 
between  the  French  and  the  Germans ;  and  Europe 
might  have  been  spared  a  deal  of  vulgar  squabbling  and 
barbaric  fighting.  Then  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  made  in 
A.D.  843  might  have  continued,  with  its  plan  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  But  the  military  mind  has  almost  always  been 
the  enemy  of  common  sense. 

Dijon  was  probably  first  founded  by  the  Romans  as  a 
resting  place  on  the  great  road  made  by  Agrippa.  This 
Saone  valley  was  a  network  of  such  roads.  As  already 
said,  it  was  itself  a  highway  of  history.  Beaune,  the  next 
important  town,  was  also  probably  Roman  in  origin,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  But  the  greatest  Roman  city  of 
these  parts  was  Autun,  lying  behind  the  hills  to  the  west. 
It  was  a  halting  place  on  the  highway  that  led  from  Lyons 
to  Boulogne ;  and  the  modem  motor  car  is  reviving  that 
ancient  practice. 

Chalon-sur-Saone,  the  next  important  place  on  the 
P.L.M.  line,  began  its  career  long  before  the  Romans 
arrived.  So  likewise  did  Toumus,  with  its  great  abbey 
that  is  half  a  fortress,  half  a  house  of  peace — ^which  was  so 
obviously  advisable  in  a  valley  that  was  continually  filled 
by  marching  and  invading  armies  on  this  world’s  highway. 
To-day  Toumus  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  peaceful 
matters  of  famous  wines  and  very  plump  poultr),  both  of 
which  are  renowned  on  far  away  dinner  tables.  Macon, 
the  next  centre,  was  a  seat  of  the  Aedui  before  the  Romans 
arrived  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  almost 
every  invading  army  that  Europe  has  produced,  except 
the  Turks  !  The  charming  fact  is  that,  like  most  of 
the  historical  places  we  have  been  passing,  it  is  still 
prosperous. 

It  is  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  this  Saone  valley,  and 
plunge  through  a  tunnel  which  emerges  in  Lyons,  that  we 
arrive  at  the  head  of  the  Rhone  valley  which  is  the  beginning 
of  the  great  chapters  of  the  history  of  southern  civilisation. 
One  expects  to  find  Roman  monuments  in  Italy  ;  but  the 
important  historical  fact  to  realise  is  that  Roman  civilisation 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe.  Of  this 
Latin  culture,  the  Rhone  valley  is  the  most  representative 
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museum.  Incidentally,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world,  which  was  perhaps  why  the  Romans 
chose  it.  It  has  only  one  earthly  trouble,  the  Mistral  wind. 
But  that  only  blows  occasionally ;  and  the  traveller,  if  he 
has  reasonable  luck,  will  experience  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sensations  of  life  in  his  sudden  entry  into  the 
land  of  southern  sunshine  and  fruit,  when  he  has  passed 
through  the  Lyons  tunnel  and  entered  this  wonderful 
valley  of  the  Rhone. 

Rome  had  made  the  Rhone  a  home  of  charming  peace 
and  prosperity  when  most  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  still 
inhabited  by  very  rude  men.  In  the  days  to  come,  when 
everybody  will  have  time  to  be  educated  properly,  the 
school  children  will  be  introduced  to  classics  by  a  term  in 
the  Rhone  valley — or  they  may  take  it  on  the  way  back 
from  Rome  itself.  Even  to-day,  the  university  student 
might  get  new  ideas  of  old  things  if  he  walked  down  the 
Rhone  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Let  him  buy  Les  Villes 
RomaineSy  by  Messieurs  Sautel  and  Imbert,  which  is 
learned  and  beautifully  illustrated  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Goldring’s  The  French  Riviera  is  as  charming 
as  the  Rhone  to  which  it  introduces  its  readers. 

The  most  imposing  town  on  the  Rhone  is  Avignon  ; 
which  was  once  a  Roman  colony.  But  practically  nothing 
of  it  has  survived  in  situ.  The  paradoxical  reason  for  this 
is  that  about  1309  Rome  migrated  to  Avignon  in  bulk,  or 
at  least  that  very  large  part  of  Rome  that  was  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  Avignon  was  the  home  of  the  Papacy  until 
1402.  This  ecclesiastical  invasion  was  so  overpowering 
that  the  city  was  rebuilt  as  a  mediaeval  town  instead  of 
leaving  it  full  of  classical  remains,  as  at  Nimes  or  Arles. 
It  has  left  us,  instead,  a  great  Papal  Palace  and  all  the 
history  which  gathered  round  it.  If  the  traveller  cannot 
become  enraptured  by  the  tale  (as  it  is  told,  for  example, 
by  Professor  Okey  in  his  The  Story  of  Avignon^  in  the 
Medieeval  Towns  Series)  ^  then  this  form  of  pleasure  is 
clearly  not  in  his  line  of  life,  and  he  had  better  push  on  to 
Cannes  or  Juan  les  Pins  with  their  roulette  and  sun  baths. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  misses  the  story  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
which  centres  round  Avignon  and  Vaucluse,  then  he  should 
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be  warned  that  it  is  a  romance  that  the  fiction  writers  can 
rarely  create — though,  of  course,  there  are  some  authorities 
who  say  that  Petrarch  was  romancing  when  he  wrote  of 
Laura.  And  if  the  latter  is  a  heroine  of  too  spiritual  a 
kind,  then  Joanne,  Queen  of  Naples,  who  sold  Avignon 
to  the  Popes,  can  outdo  the  films  for  excitement.  She  was 
accused  of  murdering  her  first  husband,  and  answered  the 
charge  in  Avignon — which  was  then  her  feudal  property. 
Having  first  charmed  the  cardinal  judges  by  her  loveliness, 
she  then  fascinated  them  by  the  graces  of  her  Latin  rhetoric  ; 
and  finally  made  certain  of  the  verdict  by  offering  to  sell 
Avignon  to  the  Papacy  for  a  very  modest  sum.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  Holy  Church  declared  she  was  an  innocent 
woman.  She  had  three  more  husbands,  and  was  finally 
strangled  by  the  man  who  considered  he  should  have  been 
made  her  heir.  Even  Hollywood  films  have  not  often 
beaten  that  story.  But  Avignon  can  supply  enough  local 
tales  to  keep  a  traveller  thrilled  for  months ;  while  the 
easily  reached  surrounding  cities  will  give  a  professor  of 
history  enough  subjects  to  last  a  three  years’  course. 

The  above  mere  outline  of  the  historical  possibilities  of 
the  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  is  only  offered  as  a 
convenient  example  of  what  may  be  done  for  education  by 
travel.  Of  course  it  would  need  organisation  ;  for  example, 
hostels  and  resident  lectures,  and  above  all,  a  new  literature 
of  specially  written  guide  books  which  will  make  the 
student  into  a  traveller  and  the  traveller  into  a  student. 
That  would  make  scholarship  more  attractive,  and  by  no 
means  make  travel  more  tedious.  For  nothing  is  so  boring 
as  aimless  wandering  without  any  object  in  view,  except 
motion.  That  can  be  done  at  home,  on  a  switchback  or 
the  nearest  local  railway.  Real  travel  must  have  a  more 
important  end  than  movement  through  space. 

One  day  the  whole  matter  may  be  gathered  together  in  a 
new  University,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term,  for  it 
will  have  colleges  or  hostels  all  over  Europe — perhaps  over 
the  world — ^and  students  will  do  their  terms  at  the  most 
appropriate  centres.  Then  it  may  well  happen  that  the 
greatest  scholar  will  turn  out  to  be  he  who  has  travelled  the 
longest  distance  with  the  greatest  intelligence. 


JOURNEY  TO  MECCA 

m 

By  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah 
I 

IN  a  fierce  midday  heat,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  choking 
dust,  sweating  and  with  jaded  face,  I  was  among  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  Moslem  pilgrims  as  we  lum¬ 
bered  on  our  way  towards  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Afghans, 
Persians,  Javanese,  Indians  and  Uzbeks,  we  all  stood  staring 
at  one  another  and  endeavouring  to  follow  diverse  languages 
we  had  never  heard  before.  On  the  arrival  of  the  medical 
officer,  the  babel  of  tongues  died  away,  as  all  sat  on  the 
floor  of  the  shed  and  were  vaccinated.  But  as  soon  as  a 
medical  certificate  was  granted  and  the  pilgrim  was  free  to 
move,  you  could  see  him  hurrying  along  the  passage  with 
his  left  shirt  arm  folded.  A  moment  later  you  noticed  him 
behind  the  shed,  washing  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  vac¬ 
cinator.  Many  think  that  the  lymph  is  “  an  impurity 
of  cow  ”,  and  hence  not  fit  to  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  of  a 
Faithful  bound  for  sacred  Mecca,  the  mystic  city  of  Arabia 
where  only  the  Moslems  can  go. 

Close  by ‘the  quay  platform  lay  the  pilgrim  boat  to 
Jeddeh  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  the  final  word  of”  depart  ” 
was  given  by  the  medical  authorities,  there  was  a  rush  to  the 
gangway.  Stalwart  Pathans  of  the  frontier,  weak  and  ill- 
fed  Bengalis,  sleepy-eyed  men  of  Bokhara,  veiled  women 
bearing  children  in  their  arms,  made  one  dash.  They 
carried  their  valuables  along  with  them,  in  sacks,  crudely 
made  tin  boxes,  or  bulging  baskets  insecurely  tied  with 
ropes.  The  sacks,  however,  were  in  predominance  as 
items  of  ”  portable  luggage  ”  intended  for  ”  cabin  only.” 
All  the  passengers  were  excited,  and  the  noise  and  smell 
of  the  East  blended  with  the  sanctified  air  of  the  pilgrim 
boat.  They  rushed  the  gangway,  people  pushing  into  the 
sacks, and  bundles  and  baskets  being  pushed  into  the  people. 
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a  water  receptacle  now  peeping  out  of  a  sack,  now  pushed 
up  by  the  jolting  crowd,  and  then  slipping  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  owner  into  the  sea.  Thus  the  narrow  pathway  led 
the  Faithful  to  the  deck  and  away  down  to  enormous 
cavernous  depths. 

II 

Three  shrill  blasts,  a  thud  of  the  engines,  and  slowly 
we  moved  away  from  the  Indian  shores  amid  the  cries  of 
“  Allaho — Akbar  !  Allah) — Akbar  !  God  is  Great ! 
God  is  Great !  ”  As  a  pious  Moslem,  I  had  a  craving  to 
visit  the  Holy  City  of  my  faith.  Taking,  therefore,  little 
or  no  account  of  the  future,  believing  that  what  is  written 
is  written,  relying  on  the  philosophy  of  my  fathers,  I 
resolved  to  face  the  discomforts  and  perils  inseparable 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  as  stoically  as  possible. 

Existence  on  the  pilgrim  ship,  to  one  used  to  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  harassing. 
And  although  much  has  recently  been  done  by  the  Wahabi 
Government  to  provide  liveable  conditions,  the  devotees 
were  packed  like  sardines  in  a  tin.  The  worst  phase  of  the 
voyage  began  on  the  third  day  after  we  had  left  Karachi 
for  Jeddeh.  Then  practically  every  pilgrim  was  in  the 
throes  of  mal  de  mer  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  only  the  day 
before  had  told  me  he  could  not  be  seasick,  was  prostrated 
and  praying  loudly  for  death  to  release  him.  The  shouting 
and  harrying  scenes  had  come  to  a  standstill,  for  the  sky 
was  now  gray,  the  wind  swept  the  vessel,  and  the  waves 
beat  on  the  sides  with  more  than  ordinary  force.  Corpse¬ 
like  men  lay  on  the  deck,  on  their  charcoal  sacks,  on  coiled 
ropes,  everywhere,  uttering  not  a  word,  hardly  interested 
in  existence  and  readily  denying  food  and  drink.  They 
thought  an  evil  spirit  had  come  upon  the  boat.  But  it 
takes  more  than  a  rough  sea  to  hide  life  altogether,  for  as 
soon  as  the  waves  subsided  the  corpse-like  ones  rolled 
up  their  beddings,  sat  up,  cooked  their  food ;  the  Persians 
made  tea,  the  Bengalis  skinned  fish,  the  Pathan  was  busy 
with  his  Palaw  rice  of  excellent  flavour. 

During  the  spell  of  the  sea-sickness  the  pilgrims  had  lost 
all  clear  idea  of  their  purpose  ;  but  on  recovering  they 
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soon  remembered  the  solemn  idea  that  had  induced  them  to 
journey  to  the  city  of  their  childhood  dreams  and  lifelong 
prayers.  The  air  on  the  boat  was  “  thick  with  religion,” 
prayer  carpets  were  spread,  recitations  of  the  Koran  were 
chanted,  doctors  of  theology  were  busy  reading  to  the 
devotees  those  chapters  of  the  Holy  Book  of  Islam  which 
related  to  that  part  of  the  journey  of  the  pilgrimage.  In 
the  afternoons,  religious  discussions  took  place,  even 
political,  and  both  used  to  end  where  they  began.  And 
thus  the  life  of  the  pious  on  a  pilgrim  ship  was  spent,  until 
one  day,  soon  after  dawn,  the  captain  appeared  on  the  deck 
and  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  haze  of  distance  a  dark  blue 
line,  the  Holy  Land  of  Islam  !  The  Arabian  coast !  The 
port  of  Jeddeh  ! 

We  could  hardly  speak  for  excitement.  Little  by  little 
it  became  clearer,  as  we  stood  watching  it  in  our  ahratn— 
our  regulation  pilgrim  costume — till  the  white  city  of 
minarets  and  domes  of  Jeddeh  lay  as  cut  in  marble  when 
the  boat  dropped  anchor  some  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
No  ship  could  go  nearer  than  that  point,  as  the  reefs  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  traversed  that  portion  in  tiny  sail 
boats,  tossing  like  cockle  shells  on  the  crests  of  the  waves. 

The  first  sight  of  Jeddeh  entranced  me.  I  gazed  at  it, 
as  a  Moslem  does,  with  pleasure  mingled  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Beyond  that  city,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles 
or  more,  lay  Mecca,  the  goal  of  my  hopes.  The  Holy 
of  Holies  of  every  Moslem.  Life’s  dream,  I  thought, 
had  at  last  been  realised.  The  pallor  of  my  face  and  those 
tears  that  dimmed  my  eyes  were  indications  of  my  emotions. 
The  scene  was  strangely  familiar,  for  had  I  not  faced  the 
Holy  City  five  times  every  day  of  my  life  in  prayer  ? 
Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  I  remained  in  Jeddeh  for  the 
night,  and  next  day  in  a  motor  car  started  towards  Mecca, 
the  Cradle  of  Islam. 

Ill 

Those  of  us  who  had  more  money  than  sense  were 
bundled  into  a  large  motor  car,  and  were  told  that  by  this 
means  we  were  to  travel  the  fifty  miles  to  Mecca.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  halt  was  made  at  the  reputed 
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tomb  of  Eve.  She  must  have  been  a  lady  of  formidable 
proportions,  for  the  original  grave,  I  was  told,  was  some 
eight  feet  long.  On  payment  of  a  fee,  I  learned,  one  could 
receive  an  oracular  message  from  the  buried  progenitress 
of  suffering  humanity.  This  w’as,  of  course,  supplied  by 
a  confederate  in  an  underground  crypt,  who  for  a  shilling 
or  two  droned  out  a  “  prophecy.”  Fortunately,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Wahabis,  the  evil  practice  is  now  stopped. 

As  we  trundled  over  the  sandy  tract,  we  felt  the  grilling 
heat  of  the  desert  overpoweringly.  I  was  dressed  in  the 
traditional  ahram^  which  consists  of  two  sheets,  one  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  another  for  the  lower,  knotted 
together,  as  pins  or  sewing  are  frowned  on  by  Moslem 
law.  In  accordance  with  immemorial  custom,  too,  my 
head  was  shaved  and  unprotected  from  the  merciless  sun. 
To  make  matters  worse,  no  water  was  to  be  had.  At  last, 
after  twenty-five  miles  of  torture,  with  parched  lips  and 
baking  limbs,  we  drew  up  at  the  post  of  Bahra,  where,  we 
were  told,  there  was  a  well,  and,  thanks  to  the  Wahabi 
King,  we  found  not  only  water,  but  even  cool  drinks ;  a 
heaven-sent  thing  in  the  grilling  heat  of  the  desert. 

Hardly  had  we  journeyed  three  miles  beyond  the  well, 
when  the  rear  wheels  of  our  car  sank  deep  in  a  sand  heap. 
We  alighted,  and  strove  to  move  the  venerable  vehicle, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  much  to  the  contemptuous  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  passing  Bedouin,  who  from  the  back  of  his  swift- 
trotting  camel,  jeered  at  us  unmercifully. 

“  It  serves  you  right  for  bringing  that  creation  of  Satan 
into  the  sacred  land,”  he  yelled.  “  Why  can’t  you  travel 
on  camel-back  like  other  folk  ?  See,  I  can  make  my  camel 
stop  when  I  want  and  go  when  I  wish  him  to.  Take  that 
iron  contraption  back  to  the  devil  who  made  it.” 

By  this  time  I  was  well  in  the  grip  of  fever,  and  it  was 
with  pounding  head  and  swaying  legs  that  I  made  the  seven¬ 
fold  circumambulations  of  the  sacred  Kaaba,  that  Holy 
of  Holies,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Adam,  which 
contains  the  sacred  black  stone  set  in  silver.  The  Haram, 
or  sacred  enclosure  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  graceful  colonnades,  surmounted  by  white 
domes,  forming  Mecca’s  sacred  mosque.  On  the  day  in 
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question  it  was  crowded  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  East,  eager  to  kiss  the  holy  relic. 

IV 

From  the  moment  the  pilgrim  enters  Mecca  to  the  time 
of  his  departure  he  is  kept  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and 
pious  frenzy.  Ceremony  after  ceremony  claims  his  con¬ 
stant  and  unfaltering  attention.  He  is  for  hours  wedged 
in  swaying  and  seething  crowds.  One  of  the  most  arduous 
rites  is  the  passing  seven  times  between  the  space  of  Safa 
and  Marwa,  the  alleged  tombs  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  a 
distance  of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards,  which  is  known 
as  the  Sai  Ceremony,  and  from  which  one  may  acquire  much 
merit.  The  road  is  not  narrow,  but  it  is  constantly  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Add  to  this,  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and 
one  has  not  much  time  to  see  the  sights  of  Mecca.  Not 
that  there  is  really  much  to  see.  Moreover,  Ibn  Saud  has 
rightly  banned  all  diabolical  amusements.  Mecca  is  drier 
than  Milwaukee  by  many  degrees,  and  to  light  a  cigarette 
is  to  call  down  anathema  from  pious  Moslems. 

The  most  striking  picture  in  Mecca  is  that  provided  by 
the  vivid  and  colourful  life  of  its  wonderful  bazaars.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Soayqa,  which  occupies 
one  side  of  the  Haram,  and  which  has  a  great  reputation 
throughout  the  East  for  its  fine  silks,  its  wonderful  beadwork 
and  its  rich  and  choice  perfumes.  The  latter  are  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  life  in  Mecca, where  the  sanitation  of  the  rest-houses, 
till  lately,  was  most  execrable.  Indeed, scented  woods  had 
constantly  to  be  burned  in  these  houses  to  keep  down  the 
effluvia  of  overcrowded  humanity. 

Purchasing  an  article  in  Mecca  is  scarcely  the  same  sort 
of  business  that  it  is  in  Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Strand.  Goods 
in  the  bazaars  are  unticketed,  and  if  you  fancy  anything 
the  merchant  will  ask  six  or  eight  times  its  value.  Of 
course,  he  knows  that  you  will  at  once  depreciate  it,  which 
you  proceed  to  do,  if  you  are  skilful,  with  a  flow  of  rhetoric 
which  dazzles  him.  But  when  he  has  recovered,  he  comes 
back  at  you  with  ap  eloquence  of  praise  for  his  goods 
worthy  of  a  Hafiz.  So  it  goes  on  until  one  or  the  other  is 
exhausted.  On  one  occasion  I  bought  a  melon  which. 
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the  merchant  assured  me,  was  “  sweeter  than  the  honey¬ 
combs  on  the  hills  of  Paradise.”  On  finding  the  inside 
blacker  than  Eblis,  I  returned  it  to  the  seller,  who  looked  at 
me  pityingly. 

“  Oh,  my  unwise  brother,”  he  chanted,  ”  the  melon 
was  made  by  Allah.  Why  not  complain  to  him  about  it  ? 
His  house  is  hard  by  !  ” 

One  might  describe  Mecca  under  Wahabi  rule  as  a 
”  Calvinistic  ”  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Moslem  purists. 
It  has  no  lighter  side  to  its  austerities.  Indeed,  Mecca 
should  be  nothing  else.  Yet  the  very  colourfulness  of  its 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  life,  and  the  sight  of  thousands 
of  devotees  massed  together  from  all  the  lands  of  the  East, 
cannot  fail  to  rouse  a  lasting  sense  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  devout,  never  to  be  effaced  ;  and  the  security  it  offers 
has  been  possible  only  since  the  Wahabi  regime. 

After  much  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  Holy  City  of 
Islam,  I  resolved  to  trek  northward,  not  as  a  scientific 
explorer,  but  as  a  wanderer,  without  knowing  that  the 
raiding  season  of  recalcitrant  Bedouins  begins  in  the  desert 
at  the  termination  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

V. 

Caravans  for  Basra  and  Mecca  were  now  constantly 
passing  across  the  desert  to  and  from  the  Moslem  Holy 
City,  on  the  termination  of  the  world-wide  pilgrim  season 
there.  Those  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Bedouins  are  immune. 
If  they  do  not — well,  sand  leaves  no  traces,  even  of  green 
turbans.  It  was  during  this  season  that  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  bandits,  about  whom  much  has  been  heard 
lately  as  raiding  the  British  mandatory  region  of  Irak.  The 
only  way  to  get  out  of  their  clutches  was  to  play  the  brigand, 
and  then  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  make  good  one’s 
escajje. 

Three  ruffians  stood  before  me  with  loaded  rifles.  ”  I 
shall  shed  no  blood,”  I  protested,  ”  if  you  insist  upon  my 
becoming  one  of  you.”  After  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  ‘‘  savvy,”  and  I  fell  into  line.  I  must  explain  that 
the  Government  of  Irak  at  the  time  had  about  as  much 
authority  in  its  south-western  outposts  as  the  London 
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police  have  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
desert  Arabs  do  not  abuse  their  fellows — no ;  perhaps  as 
much  as  Rob  Roy  did  not  abuse  fellow  Christians,  I  fancy. 

About  a  couple  of  days  after  I  had  unwillingly  joined  up 
for  safety’s  sake,  a  rumour  ran  through  the  camp  that  a 
caravan  from  Koweit  was  crossing  the  desert  to  Medina, 
and  that  it  would  hold  by  that  part  of  the  frontier  where  we 
were  situated  before  striking  south  for  the  sacred  places. 
Naturally  the  news  aroused  the  wildest  enthusiasm  among 
the  eighty  odd  blackguards  who  composed  the  band.  Life 
in  the  camp  had  been  somnolent  enough  before,  a  matter 
of  occasional  scouting,  interspersed  with  coffee-drinking 
and  smoking  dried  tobacco  slightly  mixed  with  hashish. 
Now  vedettes  were  sent  out  all  over  the  horizon  and  an 
extraordinary  feverish  activity  prevailed.  Even  so,  it 
was  another  three  days  before  we  got  reliable  news  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  caravan,  and  this  necessitated  a  camel 
ride  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 

It  was  in  the  evening  that  we  got  our  first  sight  of  it,  a 
thin  black  streak  on  the  pale  face  of  the  limitless  sands,  a 
moving  thread  of  life  among  the  far  hills  of  the  desert. 
Down  we  swooped  with  a  wild  whooping  calculated  to  scare 
an  impi  of  Zulus. 

The  caravan  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  the  ends  drew  back 
on  the  centre.  Not  a  shot  was  fired,  for  the  payment  of 
the  tribute  was  the  usual  custom.  Shortly  we  came  up 
with  our  victims,  who  were  obviously  demoralised.  The 
leader  of  the  train  rode  out  and  explained  to  us  that  it  was 
composed  of  exceptionally  poor  pilgrims,  who  were  unable 
to  pay  anything  in  the  way  of  blackmail.  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  holy,  would  the  Chief  not  allow  them  to  pass  ? 

But  the  Chief  had  heard  that  story  before.  “  We  shall 
investigate  their  poverty,”  he  said  sternly,  and  then  the  fun 
began.  Fat  Hadjis  and  portly  merchants  were  manhandled 
and  forced  to  part  with  their  personal  jewellery,  money,  and 
other  belongings.  Bales  of  costly  merchandise  were  un¬ 
wrapped  and  hypothecated.  Camels  of  pedigree  and 
valuable  drom^aries  were  impounded.  Fine  Arab  horses 
were  selected.  And  those  who  complained  or  resisted 
were  badly  beaten  up  and  mauled.  Cries  of  fear  and 
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indignation,  curses  and  malediction,  resounded  on  all 
sides. 

I  felt  the  Chief’s  eye  on  the  man  standing  next  to  me. 
He  strode  up  to  a  little  wizened  fellow  who  was  making 
more  uproar  than  half  a  dozen  others.  The  Chief 
presented  his  Arab  blade  near  the  old  man’s  head.  “  Pay 
up,”  he  yelled,  “  or  by  the  beard  of  the  holy  priest  I  shall 
scratch  your  neck  in  a  fashion  of  my  own.” 

“  Brother,”  he  shrieked,  “  I  have  nothing,  nothing,  but 
the  holy  memory  of  my  aunt,  which  I  carry  to  the  shrines  ; 
let  the  angels  hear  me.” 

“  Off  with  your  turban,”  growled  the  Arab  menacingly, 
“  or  the  devils  will  hear  you  quick.” 

Weeping,  protesting,  he  drew  off  his  greasy  headgear. 
Within  its  folds  was  a  handful  of  choice  turquoises  from 
Persia.  On  these  the  brigand  chief  swooped  like  a  hawk, 
giving  him  a  look  of  commendation. 

It  was  a  sorry  train  that  was  left  in  the  desert  after  we 
rode  back.  But  now  came  my  opportunity.  That  night 
as  the  raiders  sat  in  the  moonlight  dividing  their  loot,  and 
much  too  busy  to  notice  me,  I  quietly  mounted  my  camel 
and  made  off.  By  morning  I  was  well  on  my  way  to  where 
I  thought  lay  the  track  to  Basra  in  Irak,  and,  endeavouring 
to  avoid  all  Black  Tent  dwellers  of  the  desert,  I  rode  on  till 
dusk  had  swallowed  the  shimmering  sand  dunes,  and  I  lay 
down  utterly  exhausted  beside  my  camel. 

I  had  been  asleep,  and  woke  to  find  the  end  of  a  jezail 
rifle  rammed  so  hard  into  my  neck  as  to  be  near  breaking 
the  skin.  I  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture  and  saw  a  lean 
dark  face  peering  through  the  opening  of  the  tent  curtains 
into  mine. 

”  Hallo,”  I  said.  “  What  about  it  ?  Take  that  rifle 
away  from  my  neck,  will  you  ?  ” 

”  Peace  be  with  you !  ”  said  my  visitor  devoutly.  ”  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  you  were  an  infidel.” 

“  There’s  another  think  coming  to  you,”  I  told  him  ; 
”  but  what’s  it  all  about  ?  ” 

“  Truly  you  are  a  man  of  strange  words,”  replied  my 
new  Arab  friend.  “  Don’t  you  know  that  in  the  country  of 
the  Bedouins  sleeping  men  are  apt  to  be  rudely  awakened?” 
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I  assured  him  that  1  had  gathered  the  idea  previously, 
but  had  resolved  to  ignore  it.  And  as  the  trusting  son  of 
Shaitan  laughed  consumedly,  I  raised  my  heavily-sandalled 
foot  and  kicked  him  hard  on  the  chin. 

I  roped  him  up,  and  knowing  that  some  of  the  crowd 
would  be  along  soon,  took  his  camel  and  left  him  mine. 
His  was  a  fleet  one  of  the  desert,  one  of  the  best,  I  saw  at  a 
glance.  The  camel,  however,  is  a  forward  beast.  He 
will  obey  his  master  grudgingly,  but  being  lawless  at  heart, 
he  is  only  too  prone  to  rebel  against  others.  And  before  I 
had  well  mounted  him  this  demon  of  the  desert  made  off 
like  the  tempest  towards  the  place  of  sunrise,  bumping  me 
at  every  stride.  But  with  every  bump  I  thought  of 
escape  and  gave  thanks  to  Allah  for  the  gift  of  even  that 
unspeakable  beast. 
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ABOLITION 

By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  Prime  Minister  has  again  made  a  living  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Threatened 
lives,  of  course,  proverbially  live  long,  and  the 
British  House  of  Lords  has  profited  more  than  most  from 
the  verifications  of  this  ancient  apophthegm.  Hitherto 
in  British  policy  and  tactics  the  accepted  tendency  among 
all  parties  on  this  question  has  been  to  postpone  the  day  of 
decision.  “  Let  the  House  of  Lords  fill  up  the  cup  !  ” 
says  one  who  favours  abolition.  “  Let  us  wait  a  more 
convenient  opportunity !  ”  says  another  who  favours 
reform.  “  Protest  first  and  then  register  afterwards  I  ” 
was  the  cynical  advice  given  to  this  threatened  life  in  the 
famous  Unauthorised  Radical  Programme  of  1885.  And 
if  the  House  of  Lords  was  content  ultimately  to  register 
it  was  felt  that  the  Radicals  need  not  seriously  concern 
themselves  about  its  protests.  Its  continued  existence 
might  be  inglorious,  but  it  might  be  suffered  to  prolong 
itself.  At  the  long  last  the  developing  forces  of  the  country 
would  be  sure  to  sweep  it  out  of  existence. 

Accomplished  Parliamentarians  like  the  late  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  were,  of  course,  aware  of  the  dangers  of  such  a 
course.  Lord  Rosebery,  especially,  tried  hard  to  persuade 
his  lordly  colleagues  to  agree  to  the  necessity  of  immediate 
reform.  The  leaders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  however, 
preferred  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  by  being  especially 
cautious  and  careful.  In  1906,  however,  when  a  large 
number  of  young  and  enthusiastic  men  had  appeared  in 
the  Commons,  the  Lords  began  a  more  aggressive  campaign 
by  rejecting  Mr.  Birrell’s  Education  Bill  of  that  particular 
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year.  In  1909  they  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  rejecting  a  Finance  Bill.  In  both 
actions  the  British  Second  Chamber  was  revealing  itself 
in  the  character  which  constitutes  the  strongest  argument 
for  its  abolition — that  of  being  a  Tory  caucus  always  content 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  one  particular  party  which  may 
yet  have  been  discredited  at  the  polls. 

The  result  was  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911.  And  it 
may  be  submitted  at  this  point  that  the  effect  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  of  19H  has  been  to  withdraw  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  purview  of 
practical  politics.  What  more  can  you  desire  than  this  ? 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  objectionable,  but  it  has  had 
its  fangs  drawn  !  The  House  of  Lords  may  be  a  Tory 
caucus,  but  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  the  House  of  Commons  will  now  in  the  end 
prevail.  Such  an  argument  might  have  had  more  force 
and  power  had  the  late  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith  been  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  who, 
in  1907,  believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
suffered  to  effect  its  purpose  during  the  continuance  of 
a  single  Parliament.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Oxford  and 
Asquith,  whose  cautious  temporising  and  Olympian  calm 
were  his  principal  disqualifications  as  a  reforming  states¬ 
man,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Though  the  Labour 
Party  were  already  beginning  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  side, 
he  was  ready  to  give  the  Lords  a  large  amount  of  time  in 
which  to  hold  up  advanced  legislation.  At  least  two 
sessions  of  Parliament  had  to  be  consumed  before  the 
demands  of  the  Commons  might  be  met  and  a  Bill  could  be 
passed  in  the  face  of  the  suspensory  veto  of  the  Second 
Chamber.  What  might  well  have  been  anticipated  has  now 
accordingly  happened.  The  time  allowed  the  Lords  for  hold¬ 
ing  up  reform  is  far  too  ample,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
when  again  they  have  become  active  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  they  have  produced  such  a  congestion  of 
business  in  the  Commons  that  the  relief  offered  by  the 
Parliament  Act  appears  too  far  off  in  the  future  to  give  any 
great  consolation  in  the  present.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  in 
considering  the  case  against  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
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present  crisis  has  been  provoked  by  a  wrecking  attitude 
on  two  of  the  same  subjects  which  in  the  first  instance 
provoked  the  Act  of  1911 — those  of  Education  and  the 
Land.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  a  hereditary  caste 
should  view  with  a  certain  critical  detachment  the  extension 
of  popular  educational  facilities,  though  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  London  Polytechnic  should  be  the  leader  in  this  new 
wrecking  crusade.  And  as  for  the  Land  Question,  that 
has  always  been  one  which  most  powerfully  appealed  to 
the  vested  interest  of  a  phalanx  of  titled  landowmers, 
though  it  could  hardly  have  been  predicted  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that,  while 
they  were  doing  their  utmost  to  wreck  the  prospects  of 
the  Commons,  they  could  have  retained  sufficient  influence 
to  induce  these  same  Commons  to  forgo  any  of  their 
ancient  privileges  on  the  question  of  finance. 

The  question  now  is,  as  Lord  Morley  put  it  in  his  pre- 
coronetted  days,  whether  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be 
mended  or  ended  ?  And  the  reply  to  this  question  which 
at  once  comes  to  hand  is  this  :  that  as  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  suffrages  of  its  friends  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
mended,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  left  but  that  kindly 
and  painlessly  it  should  be  ended.  The  field  of  practical 
politics  is  strewn  with  efforts  to  put  a  more  modern  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  ancient  facade.  The  Bryce  Report  is  a 
remarkable  tmtr  de  force  ^  but  the  Bryce  Report  has  carried 
nobody  away.  Lord  Rosebery  exerted  the  resources  of 
his  ingenuity  and  the  magic  of  his  appeal  on  the  same 
subject,  but  all  to  no  useful  effect.  The  Coalition  proposals 
of  1922  were  the  interesting  bantlings  of  a  day.  Lord 
Cave,  in  1927,  disinterred,  with  modifications  designed  to 
gain  more  control  of  Finance  for  the  titled  legislators, 
the  proposals  of  1922,  but  this  time  the  whole  subject  was 
again  dropped  in  mysterious  silence.  Conservative  associa¬ 
tions  clamoured  for  some  action  on  the  subject,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  held  up  his  warning  hands  and  there  ensued  a 
great  calm. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  why  all  these  efforts  failed 
and  why  the  present  House  of  Lords  could  never  be  satis- 
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factorily  mended.  All  of  them  presupposed  to  some  extent 
the  continuance  of  hereditary  legislators.  In  all  of  these, 
indeed,  the  number  of  the  hereditary  peers  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  In  the  Rosebery  scheme  of  1908 
the  great  body  of  Peers  were  to  select  some  two  hundred 
Peers  of  special  fitness  and  quality  to  represent  the  rest 
and,  if  necessary,  to  destroy  the  legislative  efforts  of  the 
Commons.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  the  original  electors  is  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  have  acted  as  a  Tory  caucus. 
Now,  an  elector  elects  people  to  represent  him,  and  to 
represent  him  as  exactly  as  possible.  A  general  Tory 
caucus  could  only  elect  a  more  select  Tory  caucus.  The 
last  state  would,  therefore,  be  worse  than  the  first,  because 
the  new  House,  thinking  itself  to  have  obtained  a  more 
secure  mandate,  would  be  bolder  in  the  work  of  destruction 
and  would  excite  tenfold  more  bitter  enmity  and  opposition 
than  the  old  one  ever  had  done. 

The  fact  is  that  no  proposal  to  perpetuate  to  any  extent 
the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation  could  survive  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  these  later  days.  The  Preamble  to  the 
Parliament  Act  anticipated  an  eventual  Second  Chamber 
on  an  elective  basis,  and  it  was  known  at  the  time  that 
the  Liberal  leaders  desired  a  Second  Chamber  selected 
by  exactly  the  same  electors  as  functioned  for  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  gone  steadily 
against  the  hereditary  idea.  Even  Mendelism  cannot 
galvanise  it  into  any  sort  of  spurious  life.  Democratic 
America  gazes  on  our  House  of  Lords  as  it  would  on  an 
ancient  monument.  The  Dominions  have  no  love  for  our 
titles.  European  Constituent  Assemblies  drew  up  new 
articles  of  constitutional  faith  for  the  States  freshly  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  theory  which  attributes  legislative  competency 
from  father  to  son.  In  fact,  unless  we  are  going  to  become 
a  kind  of  museum  among  the  nations,  our  plain  course 
is  drastically  to  end  the  House  of  Lords  by  abolishing  all 
kinds  of  hereditary  titles  whatsoever. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  obscure  consciousness  that  the  day 
for  purely  hereditary  legislators  is  past  in  the  proposals 
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of  1922  and  1927.  Only  the  framers  of  both  of  these 
schemes  could  not  really  make  up  their  minds  to  dispense 
with  an  hereditary  principle  altogether.  Lord  Birkenhead, 
who  was  downright  above  everything,  indeed  declared 
emphatically  for  his  own  part  that  they  should  stand 
steadfastly  at  all  costs  by  the  principle  of  hereditary  Peers. 
This  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  in  itself  to  put  each  of  these 
proposals  out  of  account  to-day  ;  but  there  is  an  additional 
and  even  a  more  serious  reason  for  regarding  them  as  the 
last  words  of  failure  in  the  abortive  efforts  to  put  some 
mending  touches  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  carried  out  as 
their  authors  propose  they  should  be  carried  out,  these 
schemes  of  1922  and  1927  would  have  brought  our  law- 
abiding  people  nearer  than  it  has  ever  been  to  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  actual  revolution. 

This  is  how  it  would  have  happened.  There  was  no 
guarantee  in  these  schemes  that  non-hereditary  legislators 
would  be  in  the  majority.  Indeed,  a  larger  band  of  heredi¬ 
tary  electors  were  to  select  a  more  select  band  to  represent 
them  in  the  Second  Chamber,  but  the  select  band  would  be 
no  more  nor  less  hereditary  legislators  than  their  more 
numerous  colleagues.  They  would  be  a  smaller  and  more 
refined  Tory  caucus,  but  they  would  be  a  Tory  caucus 
all  the  same ;  and  as  any  changes  in  their  composition 
could  not  be  wrought  under  the  benefit  of  the  Parliament 
Act,  and  as  they  were  unlikely  to  conunit  suicide  by  their 
own  free  will,  there  would  be  no  further  means  of  turning 
them  into  any  better  than  a  Tory  caucus.  Supposing,  then, 
that  in  the  future,  emboldened  by  the  sense  of  being  more 
select  and  refined,  they  began  to  wreck  Bills  sent  up  to  them 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  what  could  the  people  do? 
Any  new  peer^  created  would  not  be  Lords  of  Parliament. 
There  would  be  no  adequate  constitutional  remedy  what¬ 
soever.  It  would  be  impossible,  then  as  now,  to  tolerate 
the  unconscionable  delay  as  measure  after  measure  was 
successively  wrecked  ;  and  the  cry  against  the  impotence 
of  Parliament  would  gather  force  and  volume  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  To-day  there  is  this  hostile  scrutiny 
of  the  Parliamentary  machine  in  every  circle  of  progressive 
activity.  What,  then,  would  be  the  case  to-morrow  ? 
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A  pessimistic  answer  to  such  a  question  can  only  really 
be  avoided  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  ended  and  the  hereditary 
principle  frankly  renounced  as  a  principle  of  its  composi¬ 
tion.  But  does  this  mean  that  we  must  give  up  Second 
Chamber  government  altogether  ?  We  have  seen  that  our 
adoption  of  the  hereditary  principle  in  legislation  makes  us 
solitary  among  the  nations.  Yet  only  Finland,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have 
been  content  with  a  single-Chamber  government  among  the 
new  nations  of  Europe.  Are  there  any  principles,  then, 
on  which  a  Second  Chamber  could  be  constituted  to  survive 
the  criticism  of  modern  democratic  opinion  ?  Only  two 
such  principles  can  be  recognised  and  considered.  First, 
that  which  justifies  a  Second  Chamber  to  represent  in  a 
modern  federal  constitution  the  separate  constituent  States  ; 
and  secondly,  that  which  justifies  a  Second  Chamber  in  a 
modern  unitary  constitution  to  represent  the  older  as 
contrasted  with  the  younger  generation.  Of  the  first 
the  most  arresting  example  is  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth.  Of  the  second  a  most  notable  example  is  the  Senate 
of  Poland,  where  voters  above  the  age  of  thirty  have  a 
second  vote  for  an  Assembly  whose  every  member  must  be 
above  the  age  of  forty. 

Can  either  or  both  of  these  principles  be  dovetailed  into 
the  British  Constitution  ?  Obviously  the  first  is  inadmis¬ 
sible  because  Great  Britain  is  a  unitary  and  not  a  federal 
State.  Still,  the  principle  itself  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
cavalierly  as  this,  because  there  are  many  theorists  who  have 
regaled  themselves  with  a  vision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  shall  include  Colonial  representatives.  But  now 
that  these  Colonies  have  obtained  full-blown  Dominion 
status,  would  they  thank  such  theorists  for  their  kindly 
suggestion  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  p)eople 
of  the  Dominions  are  not  specially  enthusiastic  for  peer¬ 
ages  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  if  they  are  to  be 
represented  at  all,  they  would  desire  to  be  represented  in 
an  Imperial  Senate  rather  than  in  a  resuscitated  House  ot 
Lords.  In  such  a  Senate,  no  doubt.  New  Zealand  would 
have  an  equal  vote  with  India  ;  but,  of  course,  this  would 
be  very  far  either  from  a  re-constitution  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  or  even  from  the  fresh  establishment  of  a  Second 
Chamber  in  Great  Britain. 

There  remains  only  the  Polish  principle — the  principle 
of  age.  Does  age  require  special  protection  to  guarantee 
it  from  the  tyranny  of  impetuous  youth  ?  Or,  as  Dean 
Inge  obviously  thinks,  will  the  older  generation  inevitably 
triumph  with  or  without  the  delaying  assistance  of  another 
kind  of  Second  Chamber  ?  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  this  principle,  and  it  was  especially  valid 
just  after  the  War,  where  in  most  of  the  European  countries 
a  whole  middle-generation  was  obliterated  and  youth 
starkly  confronted  an  older  generation  which  hardly 
understood  its  obscurer  aspirations  and  hopes.  Only 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  there  are  one  or  two  things 
to  be  carefully  remembered.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  Dean  Inge  contention  that  age 
in  its  own  strength  is  well  qualified  to  win  its  own  way  in 
the  long  run.  In  the  second  place,  political  debates  in  the 
future  will  be  more  keen  in  the  constituencies  than  in 
Parliament.  In  the  third  place,  the  Second  Chamber  under 
this  scheme  would  only  have  a  delaying  power  within  the 
course  of  a  single  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  Ministry  under  such  a  scheme  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  alone. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  even  if  the 
House  of  Lords  be  abolished  forthwith,  to  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  any  kind  of  Second  Chamber  whatever.  But 
it  is  really  necessary,  as  the  Prime  Minister  evidently 
proposes,  to  place  firmly  before  the  people  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  old  attitude  of  drift  has  been 
prevalent  far  too  long.  Only  constitutional  danger  awaits 
us  in  the  future  if  we  suffer  another  Parliament,  deeply 
possessed  by  the  necessity  of  drastic  reform  to  be  again 
thwarted  by  the  prejudices  of  hereditary  legislators. 
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REFORM 

By  Sir  John  Marriott 

“  '  I  ^HE  cure  for  admiring  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  go 
and  look  at  it.”  This  advice,  given  by  “  a  severe 
though  not  unfriendly  critic  of  our  institutions,” 
was  quoted,  with  qualified  approval,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  this  Review  by  Walter  Bagehot  some  sixty-five  years  ago. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  Bagehot  would  give 
even  a  qualified  approval  to  that  suggestion  were  he  writing 
to-day  for  The  Fortnightly  Review.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  only  say  this  :  Many  a  time  I  have  deserted  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  and  listen  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  “  another  place,”  and  rarely,  if  ever,  without  a 
saddened  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  Upper  House 
over  the  Lower  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of 
business  in  a  Legislative  and  Deliberative  Assembly. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  far  to  seek.  The  first  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  is  that  the  House  of  I.«ords  does  its  work  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Secondly,  a  peer  rarely  speaks  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Is  not  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  an  arena  for  the 
display  of  invincible  ignorance,  coupled  with  the  conceit 
which  ignorance  so  frequently  begets  ?  Then  contrast  the 
personnel  of  the  two  Houses.  The  Upper  House  contains 
the  most  eminent  representatives  of  all  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  :  the  Church,  the  Law  and  Medicine  ;  of  industry 
and  finance ;  there  also  are  to  be  found  almost  all  the 
men  who  have  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the 
State  as  pro-consuls,  soldiers,  sailors  and  civil  servants. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  conspicuous  gaps.  Manual 
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labour  is  inadequately  represented  ;  so  is  learning  and 
scholarship — outside  the  rank  of  the  episcopate.  Never¬ 
theless,  whenever  there  is  a  matter  of  high  moment  under 
debate  in  Parliament,  be  it  Imperial  or  Foreign  affairs  ; 
be  it  the  condition  of  industry,  or  national  finance  ;  be  it 
education,  or  agriculture,  or  some  large  Constitutional 
issue,  it  is  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  stranger  should 
be  directed  if  he  desires  not  mere  dialectics  but  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Is  the  House  of  Lords  worth  fighting  for  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution  ?  Let  me  endeavour 
to  answer  that  question,  not  as  a  party  politician,  but  simply 
as  a  student  of  Comparative  Institutions. 

I  frankly  admit  that  the  House  of  I..ords  as  at  present 
constituted  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  indefen¬ 
sible.  Not,  I  repeat,  because  it  does  its  work  badly.  On 
the  contrary,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  better  Second 
Chamber  in  the  world,  though  there  are  others — notably 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States — which  relatively  play  a 
more  important  part  in  affairs  than  the  House  of  I^ords. 
But  admirable  as  is  the  work  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
its  practical  value  is  impaired,  and  its  legitimate  activities 
are  hampered  by  the  palpable  defects  in  its  legal  and 
theoretical  composition.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  taunt  that 
its  members  are  an  “hereditary  caste,”  but  that,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  is  a  ridiculous  statement. 

There  is  a  “  Caste  System  ”  in  India.  There  is  no 
“  Caste  ”  system  in  England.  England  is  a  real  democracy, 
and  with  democracy  Caste  is  incompatible.  To  disprove 
the  assertion  you  have  only  to  take  the  advice  of  Bagehot’s 
friend  and  go  and  look  at  the  House  of  I.ords.  You  will 
see  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  House  being  done  by  sixty 
or  seventy  men,  almost  every  one  of  whom  owes  his  position 
in  that  House  to  his  own  abilities  and  exertions.  Of  the 
few  “  hereditary  ”  peers  among  the  regular  attendants, 
nearly  all  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  in  that,  as  in  other  respects,  admirably 
qualified  for  a  place  in  any  revising  Chamber. 

The  real  weakness,  then,  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords 
is  not  practical,  but  purely  theoretical.  Its  decisions  on 
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important  questions  are  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  theory  given  on  behalf  of  nearly  800  noblemen,  of 
whom  500  are  probably  unknown  by  sight  to  the  attendants 
of  the  House,  and  owe  their  theoretical  right,  but  entirely 
neglected  privilege,  to  attend  the  debates,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  divisions,  merely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
sons  of  their  fathers.  A  rapid  perusal  of  the  “  Roll  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal”  now  before  me  shows  that 
of  the  700  odd  peers,  about  200  are  the  sons  of  commoners, 
that  of  the  rest  a  very  large  proportion  are  the  grandsons  of 
commoners,  and,  further,  that  among  these  lately  ennobled 
peers  are  nearly  all  the  men  by  whom  the  actual  work  of  the 
House  is  done.  Only  once  since  the  war  have  so  many  as 
300  peers  taken  part  in  a  division.^  In  the  momentous 
division  on  the  f^uture  of  their  own  Chamber  (in  June, 
1927)  only  266  peers  voted.  Lord  Iddeslcigh  has  recently 
published  some  interesting  figures  which  supplement  and 
confirm  the  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  make.  He  states 
that  in  1929  only  138  peers  took  part  in  the  Lords’  debates, 
that  of  these,  73  owed  their  membership  of  the  House  to 
heredity,  while  65,  or  more  than  43  per  cent.,  were  recent 
creations,  Law  Lords  or  Bishops.  Further,  he  shows  that 
of  the  2,131  columns  in  Hansard,  for  the  same  year,  1,465 
were  spoken  by  created  peers  and  27  by  Bishops.  Thus 
less  than  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  occupied 
by  the  members  of  an  ”  hereditary  Caste.”* 

These  figures  might,  of  course,  be  quoted  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  a  House  whose  members  are  so  careless 
of  their  privileges,  so  neglectful  of  their  duties,  ought 
forthwith  to  be  abolished.  To  that  contention  I  should 
respectfully  demur.  I  interpret  the  figures  as  constituting 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  not  of  abolition,  but  of 
drastic  reform. 

Of  such  a  reform  I  have  always  been  an  ardent  advocate, 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Party  to  which  I  belong  has 
in  recent  years  neglected  the  opportunity  of  effecting  it. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  while  the  existing  Constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords  serves  only  to  invite  the  attack  of 

^  On  the  Prayer  Book  question  in  December,  1927,  329  peers  voted. 

*  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  December,  1930,  p.  724. 
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uni-Cameralists,  a  Second  Chamber — and  an  effective 
Second  Chamber — is  an  indispensable  element  in  any  well- 
balanced  Constitution. 

Can  any  well-informed  person  deny  the  latter  proposi¬ 
tion  ?  Plainly,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  Radical 
to  do  so.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Act  of 
1 91 1  we  have  admittedly  been  living  under  the  torso  of  a 
Constitution.  The  Preamble  of  that  Act  declared  that  it 
was  intended  to  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords  as 
it  at  present  exists  a  Second  Chamber  constituted  on  a 
popular,  instead  of  an  hereditary,  basis.”  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  all  the 
Liberal  Parties  in  an  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  their 
expressed  intention.  But  the  argument  in  favour  of  a 
reconstituted  Second  Chamber  may  be  put  on  grounds 
stronger  and  broader  than  that. 

(i)  The  civilised  world  has,  with  rare  unanimity,  decided 
in  favour  of  a  Two-Chamber  Legislature.  Three  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  modern  world  have,  indeed,  tried 
the  experiment  of  uni-Cameralism.  In  every  case  the 
experiment  speedily  and  ridiculously  failed.  The  Puritan 
Commonwealth  in  England  abolished  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  attempted  to  establish  a  Single-Chamber  Legislature. 
So  palpable  was  the  failure  that  Cromwell  himself  did  his 
utmost  to  create  a  new  Second  Chamber.  His  failure  to  do  it 
was  not  the  least  potent  of  the  causes  which  precipitated 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Confederated  States 
of  America  tried  a  similar  experiment,  but  only  to  abandon 
it,  when  they  framed  their  definitive  Constitution,  in  favour 
of  a  Senate,  which  quickly  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
main  bulwarks  of  the  remarkable  edifice  erected  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  colleagues.  France  tried  the  experiment 
in  1792  ;  but  it  lasted  only  three  years,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  many  constitutional  experiments  attempted 
since  that  day,  France  has  reverted  only  once — and 
then  only  for  a  few  months — to  the  uni-Cameral 
principle.  The  Directorial  Constitution  of  1795,  the 
Consulate,  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  restored  legitimacy, 
the  “  Citizen  ”  Monarchy  of  1830,  the  Second  Empire, 
the  Third  Republic — these  Constitutions  differed  widely 
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one  from  another ;  but  each  and  all  adopted  the  bi-Cameral 
model  for  the  Legislature.  Every  Dominion  Constitution 
has  embodied  the  same  principle.  All  the  South  American 
Republics  have  done  the  same,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  not  to  Nicaragua  that  even  a  Socialist 
England  would  go,  I  imagine,  for  Constitutional  precedents. 
Nor  to  such  post-war  States  in  Europe  as  have,  like  Latvia 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  preferred  the  Nicaraguan  model  to  that 
adopted  in  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world. 

(2)  Few  Constitutions  in  the  modem  world  stand  so 
evidently  in  need  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  as  our  own. 
For  this  reason.  Most  of  those  Constitutions  are  buttressed 
by  safeguards  against  reckless  innovation  embodied  in 
Fundamental  Instruments.  Our  own  Constitution  is  not 
merely  (for  the  most  part)  unwritten,  but  it  is  the  most 
flexible  Constitution  in  the  world.  Flexibility  has,  by 
general  admission,  certain  obvious  advantages.  It  may 
be  twisted  almost  beyond  recognition  ;  but  it  is  less  liable 
than  a  “  rigid  ”  Constitution  to  “  snap.”  “  In  France,” 
said  Napoleon  III,  “  we  know  how  to  make  revolutions, 
we  don’t  know  how  to  make  reforms.”  Englishmen  flatter 
themselves  that  by  their  skill  in  effecting  timely  reform 
they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  avert  revolution. 
That  may  be  so  ;  but  the  traditional  method  has  thus  far 
been  conspicuously  absent  in  dealing  with  the  composition 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  Will  it,  however,  be  contended 
even  by  the  most  thoughtless  innovator  that  if  all  the 
important  States  of  the  modern  world — ^whether  mon¬ 
archical  or  republican — have  deemed  it  wise,  with  all  the 
safeguards  furnished  by  fundamental  laws,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  additional  safeguard  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  we  alone  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it  ? 

In  this  connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Second  Chamber  Conference  set  up  by 
the  Coalition  Government  in  1917.  The  “  Conference  ” 
sat,  under  the  skilled  and  experienced  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Bryce,  for  more  than  six  months.  It  included  men 
of  such  weight  as  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Davidson,  Lord  Selborne,  the  late  Lord  Stuart  of 
Wcrtlcy,  the  late  Lord  Younger,  the  late  Lord  Lorebum, 
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the  late  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain.  The  practical  scheme  of  reform 
outlined  in  its  Report  is  never  likely  to  be  accepted  in  its 
entirety,  but  the  Report  itself  is  a  valuable  document  which 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  (1918),  received  less 
consideration  than  it  deserved.  Brief  reference  to  it  may 
therefore,  be  permitted. 

The  Report  began  by  succinctly  enumerating  as  follows 
the  functions  appropriate  to  a  Second  Chamber  : — 

(1)  The  examination  and  revision  of  Bills  brought  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  function  which  has  become  more  needed  since,  on 
many  occasions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  obliged  to  act  under  special  rules  limiting  debate. 

(2)  The  initiation  of  Bills  dealing  with  subjects  of  a  comparatively 
non-controversial  character  which  may  have  an  easier  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  if  they  have  been  fully  discussed  and  put  into 
a  well-considered  shape  before  being  submitted  to  it. 

(3)  The  interposition  of  so  much  delay  (and  no  more)  in  the  passing 
of  a  Bill  into  law  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
to  be  adequately  expressed  upon  it.  This  would  be  specially  needed 
as  regards  Bills  which  affect  the  fimdamentals  of  the  Constitution 
or  introduce  new  principles  of  legislation,  or  which  raise  issues  whereon 
the  opinion  of  the  country  may  appear  to  be  almost  equally  divided. 

(4)  Full  and  free  discussion  of  large  and  important  questions,  such 
as  those  of  foreign  policy,  at  moments  when  the  House  of  Commons 
may  happen  to  be  so  much  occupied  that  it  cannot  find  sufficient  time 
for  them.  Such  discussions  may  often  be  all  the  more  useful  if 
conducted  in  an  Assembly  whose  debates  and  divisions  do  not  involve 
the  fate  of  the  Executive  Government. 

The  Committee  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  a  well- 
constituted  Second  Chamber  the  following  elements  ought 
to  find  a  place  : — 

(1)  Persons  of  experience  in  various  forms  of  public  work,  such  as 
judicial  work,  Local  Government  work.  Civil  ^vice  work.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work ;  persons  possessing  special  knowledge  of  important 
departments  of  the  national  life,  such  as  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Industry,  Finance,  Education,  Naval  and  Military  Affairs ;  and  persons 
who  possess  a  like  special  knowledge  of  what  are  called  Imperial 
Questions,  such  as  foreign  affairs  and  matters  affecting  the  Over-Seas 
Dominions. 

(2)  Persons  who,  while  likely  to  serve  e£6ciently  in  a  Second  Chamber, 
may  not  have  the  ph3rsical  vigour  needed  to  bear  the  increasing  strain 
which  candidacy  for  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  service  in  it, 
involve. 
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(3)  A  certain  proportion  of  persons  who  are  not  extreme  partisans, 
but  of  a  cast  of  mind  which  enables  them  to  judge  poUtical  questions 
with  calmness  and  comparative  freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias.  No 
Assembly  can  be  expected  to  escape  party  spirit,  but  the  excesses 
of  that  spirit  usually  can  be  moderated  by  the  presence  of  a  good  many 
who  do  not  yield  to  it. 

As  to  the  position  which  a  Second  Chamber  ought  to  - 
occupy  in  our  own  Constitutional  system  there  was  general 
agreement  that — 

“  a  Second  Chamber  ought  not  to  have  equal  powers  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  aim  at  becoming  a  rival  of  that  assembly.  In 
particular,  it  should  not  have  the  power  of  making  or  unmaking 
Ministries,  or  enjoy  equal  rights  in  dealing  with  finance.  All  pre¬ 
cautions  that  could  be  taken  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  that  in  a 
Reformed  Second  Chamber  no  one  set  of  political  opinions  should 
be  likely  to  have  a  marked  and  permanent  predominance,  and 
that  the  Chamber  should  be  so  composed  as  not  to  incur  the  charge 
of  habitually  acting  under  the  influence  of  party  motives.  The 
Second  Chamber  should  aim  at  ascertaining  the  mind  and  views 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  should  recognise  its  full  responsibility 
to  the  people,  not  setting  itself  to  oppose  the  people’s  will,  but 
only  to  comprehend  and  give  effect  to  that  will  when  adequately 
expressed.  It  should  possess  that  moral  authority  which  an  Assembly 
derives  not  only  from  the  fact  that  its  members  have  been 
specially  chosen  to  discharge  important  public  duties  but  also  from 
their  personal  eminence,  from  their  acknowledged  capacity  to  serve 
the  nation,  and  from  the  confidence  which  their  characters  and  careers 
are  fitted  to  inspire. 

The  Conference  was  not,  of  course,  content  with  the 
enunciation  of  these  amiable,  though  not  unimportant, 
generalities.  It  attacked  the  three  obstinate  problems  of 
(i)  Composition,  (z)  Powers,  and  (3)  Methods  of  adjusting 
differences  between  the  two  Houses. 

As  to  composition,  the  Conference,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  ruled  out  {a)  a  purely  hereditary  Chamber,  (6) 
a  purely  nominated  Chamber,  and  (c)  election  (either 
direct  or  indirect)  by  local  authorities,  and  thus,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  was  driven  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  device.  It  was  proposed,  in  fact,  to  combine 
two  methods:  246  members — the  great  majority  of  the  new 
Second  Chamber — ^were  to  be  elected  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  grouped  in  13  “  natural  geographical 
areas  ”  ;  the  rest,  81  in  number,  were  to  be  elected  by 
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a  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  both  Houses.  The  New 
Chamber  was  to  have  no  power  in  regard  to  Finance  Bills, 
but  otherwise  to  have  concurrent  rights  of  legislation  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  Differences  between  the  two 
Houses  were  to  be  settled  by  a  Free  Conference,  as  to 
the  composition  of  which  elaborate  arrangements  were 
suggested. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  immediate  purpose  to  discuss  the 
recommendations  of  the  “  Bryce  ”  Committee.  They  are 
summarised  here  because,  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  never  be  accepted  in  their  entirety,  any  consideration  of 
Second  Chamber  reform  in  the  future  must  start  from  them. 

And  it  is  for  reform^  as  opposed  to  abolition,  that  I  am 
now  pleading. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  minimise  the  defects  and 
deficiences  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords  as  a  Second 
Chamber.  But  I  maintain  that  they  are  more  theoretical 
than  real,  that  they  arise  from  the  fact  that  practice  does 
not  correspond  with  theory,  that  law  and  convention  are 
at  variance.  According  to  the  legal  theory  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  some  700  to  800  peers — mostly  the  sons  of  their 
noble  fathers,  or  the  recently  ennobled  fathers  of  sons  who, 
as  things  are,  will  succeed  to  their  places  in  the  “  heredi¬ 
tary  ”  Chamber — are  entitled  to  make  laws  (within  the  limits 
of  the  Parliament  Act)  for  the  people  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  for  untold  millions  of  peoples  in  the  Overseas 
Empire.  As  a  fact  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
work  at  Westminster  is  done,  as  we  have  seen,  by  about 
100  men,  most  of  whom  owe  their  places  in  the  Senate 
to  personal  merit  and  eminence. 

As  long  ago  as  1908  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Rosebery  and  was  exceptionally  strong  in  personnel, 
recommended  that  “  except  in  case  of  Peers  of  the 
Blood  Royal  it  was  undesirable  that  the  possession  of  a 
Peerage  should  of  itself  give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ”  ;  that  henceforward  “  the  dignity 
of  a  Peer  and  the  dignity  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament  [should] 
be  separate  and  distinct.” 

On  one  point  all  students  of  this  subject  and  all  sincere 
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reformers  are  agreed  :  that  a  Second  Chamber,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  relatively  small.  The  British  House  of 
Lords  is  much  the  largest  Second  Chamber  in  the 
world.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  all  Second 
Chambers  perhaps  the  strongest,  contains  96  members  ; 
the  German  Reichstag  only  68  ;  the  French  Senate  316.  , 
A  drastic  curtailment  of  the  nominal  membership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  seen  to  be  the  first  essential 
step  towards  reform.  To  effect  this  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  make  the  theory  fit  the  facts. 
How  that  is  to  be  done  is  a  question  on  which  1  must 
not  embark.  Evidently,  however,  we  must  begin  by  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Rosebery  Committee.  The  way  would  then  be 
clear  for  reconstruction,  and  all  the  foolish  vapourings 
about  an  “  hereditary  caste,”  ”  irresponsible  legislators,” 
and  the  like  would  be  deprived  of  any  sting  which,  among 
ignorant  folk,  they  may  still  possess. 

A  second  point  which  seems  to  emerge  is  this  :  That  no 
great  State  has  ever  yet  found  it  possible  to  dispense  alto¬ 
gether  with  a  Second  Chamber.  A  lively  apprehension 
of  this  truth  led  me  to  advocate,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  transformation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  into  an  Imperial  Senate^.  The  idea  of  Imperial 
Federation,  of  an  organic  union  between  the  Motherland 
and  the  Self-Governing  Dominions,  had  not  at  that 
time  receded  so  far  into  the  background  as  it  has, 
unhappily,  to-day.  With  the  fading  of  that  dream,  the  idea 
of  an  Imperial  Senate,  much  more  of  a  truly  Imperial 
Parliament,  has  also  disappeared.  But  the  place  and  part 
of  a  Second  Chamber  in  a  Federal  Constitution  is,  at  this 
moment,  the  subject  of  acute  discussion  in  relation  to 
a  federalised  India.  It  might  conceivably  be  raised  again  in 
a  still  larger  connection. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  no  great  State, 
governed  under  a  parliamentary  regime,  has  a  Second 
Chamber  at  all  resembling  our  own.  The  old  Prussian 
Herrenhaus  was  very  like  it,  but  Prussia  was  not  a  ‘‘  par¬ 
liamentary  State^”  in^the  English  sense.  The  same  remark 
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applies  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  Spain  and  even  perhaps 
(though  in  less  degree)  to  Italy.  Foreign  analogies  would 
seem  then  to  point  not  to  abolition,  but  to  reform,  and,  if 
we  are  to  reform,  we  should,  I  submit,  keep  before  us 
the  ideal  suggested  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — of 
all  Second  Chamber  reformers  one  of  the  sanest  and  most 
clear-sighted  : — 

“  We  desire,”  he  said,  "  to  have  a  Second  Chamber  so  composed  that 
it  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  its  ability,  its 
experience,  its  authority,  and  above  all  by  its  independence.  We 
desire  that  it  should  be  in  close  touch  with  public  opinion,  but  not  that 
it  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  popular  caprice.  We  desire  that  it  should 
not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  House 
of  Commons  represents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  but 
that  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  stand  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  country  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  will  clearly  and  deliberately ;  such  a  House  we  have  endeavoured 
to  construct — not  upon  a  site  from  which  every  shred  and  vestige  of 
the  old  structure  has  been  removed,  but  preserving  the  soundest 
materials  which  we  can  find  on  that  site,  strengthened  and  rearranged 
so  that  the  new  Chamber,  while  faithfully  serving  the  democracy,  will 
be  strong  enoiigh  to  resist  the  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice  with 
which  all  democracies  are  necessarily  familiar.” 

To  substitute  for  a  venerable  but  particularly  vulnerable 
House  of  Lords  a  strong  and  effective  Second  Chamber  is 
a  task  admittedly  both  delicate  and  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
should  a  clamour  now  arise  in  favour  not  of  reform,  but 
of  abolition,  history  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  hold  mainly 
responsible  those  who,  when  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  reform,  carelessly  or  timorously  refused  to  redeem  it. 
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By  W.  H.  Kindle 

WE  were  a  mixed  company  in  the  Berlin-Moscow 
train  :  a  few  specialists  going  back  to  work ; 
some  American-Russian  Jews  returning  to  visit 
relatives ;  Communist  delegations  on  the  way  to 
May  Day  celebrations  ;  a  few  tourists.  Even  the  tourists, 
however,  were  no  tourists  in  the  ordinary  sense.  (One 
does  not,  for  pure  pleasure,  visit  a  country  such  as  Soviet 
Russia.)  They  were  interested  in  things  which,  while 
perhaps  of  no  greater  immediate  value  than  sun-baths  and 
casinos,  were  at  any  rate  of  more  permanent  importance. 
Above  all,  in  this  typical  of  millions  everywhere,  they  were 
interested  in  the  ideas  which  to  them  Moscow  represented. 

One  of  them,  a  Dutchman  and  a  lithographer  by  trade, 
I  had  met  and  argued  with  on  the  train  from  Flushing. 
His  arguments  had  been  right — it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
man  can  deny  the  virtues  of  Communism  in  the  abstract — 
but  our  ways  had  parted  in  Berlin  because  Communist 
infallibility  is  as  irritating  as  any  other.  Now,  at  a  wayside 
halt  in  Poland,  we  met  again.  He  had  found  a  seat  with 
some  German  communists  and  was  happy.  He  would 
have  me  happy,  too,  and  refusing  to  believe  in  the  pleasure 
I  found  in  the  company  of  “  bourgeois  Americans,”  he 
took  me  back  to  his  compartment.  His  companions  were 
bright-eyed,  and  looked  clean  and  honest,  the  sort  of  men 
who  in  England  are  the  pride  of  some  Northern  industrial 
towns.  They  were  serious,  too — one  was  studying  a 
Russian  grammar  and  had  already  made  progress — ^and 
friendly  to  the  casual  stranger.  It  was  only  when,  they 
began  to  speak  that  doubt  came.  Had  I  been  a  master  of 
German,  they  might  have  discussed  the  merits  of  rival 
ideals  on  a  philosophic  plane.  As  it  was  they  soon  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  resorted  to  the  kind  of  pictorial  instruction 
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1  had  not  known  since  schoolmastering  days.  One  brought 
out  a  coloured  lithograph  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  (both  shown 
wearing  impossibly  parsonical  expressions).  It  was  a  bad 
lithograph,  as  the  Dutchman,  good  Communist  but  better 
workman,  could  not  refrain  from  remarking.  But  it  served 
as  a  declaration  of  faith.  It  was  followed  by  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  meeting  of  the  Red  Fighting  Front,  in  one  comer 
of  which  was  an  inscription  damning  “  Social  Fascism.” 
As  I  read  this  aloud  its  significance  was  explained  to  me 
in  simple,  effective  terms  which  I,  being  a  “  Social  Fascist,” 
would  fain  have  denied.  Then  came  more  lithographs 
of  the  graves  of  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxembourg. 
”  Grab — ^Karl  Liebknecht — Rosa  Luxembourg,”  their 
possessor  explained.  Which  inspired  the  fifth  occupant 
of  the  carriage  to  bring  out  a  picture  of  the  Lenin 
Mausoleum.  His  picture  interested  me  less  than  himself. 
He  had  a  Mongolian  face,  but  said  he  was  a  Russian.  After 
sixteen  years  in  Germany,  whither  he  had  been  taken  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Ufa,  “  to  find 
good  work  and  good  wages.”  Not  doubting  the  work, 
but  uncertain  about  the  wages,  I  silently  wished  him 
luck.  I  wished  good  luck  to  the  Dutchman,  too.  He  had 
grown  tired  of  our  bad  lithographs  and,,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  was  commenting  on  the  incompetence  of  Poles 
who  ten  years  after  their  war  had  still  not  repaired  bridges 
damaged  by  gunfire.  “  When  we  get  to  the  other  side,” 
he  said,  ”  we  shall  see.” 

And,  in  due  course,  see  we  did.  The  force  of  moving 
eastward  had  been  brought  home  to  us  in  Poland  by 
decreasing  efficiency,  poorer  food,  and  slackness  in  the 
service.  But  this  had  been  compensated  by  the  imexpected 
democracy  of  a  dining  car  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and 
at  the  frontier  it  was  quite  counteracted  by  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  Poles  official  and  unofficial.  It  is 
conceivable  that  there  are  elsewhere  in  Poland  stations 
as  neat  and  clean  as  that  of  Stolpee.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  whole  of  the  country  is  so  like  Switzerland.  The 
waiting-room  looked  brand  new,  and  was  spick  and  span. 
In  the  restaurant  the  service  was  prompt  and  polite.  The 
food  sold  at  the  counter,  of  every  kind,  was  dear,  but  good. 
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The  experience  of  the  station  was  repeated  at  the  frontier 
post,  which  was  not  a  post  so  much  as  a  small  camp,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  separated 
from  Negoreloye  by  half  a  mile  of  No-Man’s  Land.  Its 
guards  had  none  of  the  appearance  of  frontier  guards. 
Well-shaven,  courteous  and  smart,  they  marched  and 
saluted  like  the  soldiers  of  a  crack  regiment. 

After  this  last  and  (one  wonders  ?)  intentional  reminder 
of  the  quiet  efficiency  of  Western  civilisation  at  its  best, 
the  ways  and  looks  of  Negoreloye  must  come  to  many 
travellers  with  a  shock.  Those  in  our  train  had  other 
things  to  think  on.  As  the  engine  drew  us  over  the  last 
half-mile  of  narrow-gauge  a  G.P.U.  band  struck  up  the 
International.  The  Communist  delegates  cheered  loudly, 
and  when  the  Frenchmen  came  near  to  tears,  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  began  to  wonder  whether  we  were  there  on  false 
pretences.  We  all  got  promptly  down,  however,  and  when 
we  had  fought  our  way  through  a  curious  crowd  to  the 
Custom  House,  were  in  Russia  at  last.  Of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  The  “  w^elcome  to  the  workers  of  the  world  ” 
given  to  incoming  travellers  by  the  arch  which  spans  the 
railw^ay  midway  across  No-Man’s  Land  was  here  repeated 
in  several  different  languages.  Above  us  was  a  gallery, 
and  around  its  outer  rails  were  the  familiar  pictures  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  less  familiar  ones  of  Molotoff  and 
Voroshiloff,  the  banners  of  May  Day — Workers  of  the 
World,  Unite  ” — Onward  to  the  World  October  ” — 
“  U.S.S.R.  is  the  shock  brigade  of  the  whole  world.” 
The  disadvantages  of  a  poor  country  were  obvious  at  once. 
The  Dutchman  would  never  pass  those  portraits,  and  the 
red  of  the  banners,  dull  and  unattractive,  had  nothing  of 
the  flame  of  revolution.  The  uniforms  of  the  Customs 
officers,  though  neat  and  clean,  were  of  poor  quality  and 
not  often  complete. 

In  the  station  restaurant — into  which  we  wandered 
imchecked  while  waiting  for  the  end  of  those  endless 
formalities  attendant  on  the  simplest  of  journeys  in  Russia — 
was  a  mixture  of  old  and  new.  Before  a  closed  booking 
office  stood  a  long  line  of  peasants,  patient,  immobile, 
content  to  wait  the  six  hours  before  their  train  set  off  on 
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the  short  journey  to  Minsk.  Soon  we  were  to  wait  in  line, 
too,  before  a  closed  booking  office,  and  for  tickets  which 
never  came  and  were  never  needed — ^an  initiation  which 
might  have  been  less  noticed  had  not  two  men  who  had 
travelled  in  Russia  before  found  a  way  which  could  only 
be  guessed  to  the  heart  of  the  clerk  and  to  good  seats  on 
the  train.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  were  content  to 
look.  For  the  English  and  Americans  among  us  the  sight 
of  the  food  on  the  counter  was  enough.  But  the  tea  was 
excellent,  and  as  we  sat  drinking  it  a  Red  officer  from  our 
guard  of  honour,  unshaven,  chinless,  and  browless,  came 
and  sat  with  us.  Like  everyone  there,  he  was  friendly. 
He  was  a  Hungarian,  “  from  the  Soviet  of  Bela  Kun,” 
whom  he  seemed  to  expect  us  to  admire,  and  as  he  left  he 
saluted  us  in  the  name  of  the  world  revolution. 

Two  hours  later  we  were  in  the  train,  and  at  last,  three 
hours  late,  the  train  set  off.  It  was  a  good  train,  as  trains 
go  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  went  better  than  some  in  the 
Balkans.  As  in  the  Soviet  tours  there  were  no  classes. 
But  there  was  the  distinction  of  international  cars  (the  old 
wagons-lits),  soft  cars  (which  were  upholstered)  and  hard. 
All,  in  their  varying  degrees,  were  comfortable,  and  all, 
surprisingly,  were  very  clean.  If  there  was  any  difference 
it  was  in  the  dining-car.  There  the  food  was  dear  and 
bad — sour,  gritty  bread,  badly-cooked  meat,  and  stale 
vegetables,  set  out  on  table-cloths  whose  grey  colour 
contrasted  with  the  still  excellent  appointments  of  the  car. 
But  for  us  there  was  plenty,  and  the  tea  again  was  good 
and  cheap,  a  fact  which  seemed  to  the  man  sitting  opposite 
me  to  compensate  for  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
people. 

“  Veil,”  he  asked  his  companion  after  a  long  and  success¬ 
ful  wrangle  about  their  respective  shares  of  shared  expenses, 
”  ten  cents  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  Pullman  car.  Not  bad. 
Eh  ?  ” 

Whether  his  satisfaction  survived  the  prices  of  Moscow 
I  cannot  tell.  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  saw 
him.  But  on  my  second  day  in  the  capital  I  met  the 
Dutchman  again.  They  had  put  him  in  a  hostel  with 
foreign  Communists,  whom  he  liked.  But  by  some 
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mischance  he  had  been  given  the  same  food  as  the 
Russian  workman. 

“  How  are  you  getting  along,”  he  said  with  a  gloomy 
face.  “  I  wish  I  were  back  in  dear  old  Holland.” 

I  felt  sorry  that  he  had  confined  his  reading  about  Russia 
to  whatever  are  the  Dutch  equivalents  of  Moscow  News 
and  Daily  Worker ^  and  glad  that  I  had  been  compelled  to 
read  so  many  books  by  enemies  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
After  their  accounts  the  face  of  Moscow  seemed  normal, 
almost  commonplace.  1  had  expected  to  see  G.P.U. 
agents  everywhere — and  they  were,  readily  picked  out  in 
their  sky-blue  caps.  But  to  the  foreign  tourist  they  were 
as  kindly  as  the  rest,  less  interested  in  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  and  more  efficient.  I  had  half  expected — so  long 
do  travellers*  tales  survive  their  day — to  be  met  in  person 
by  a  gigantic  animal  called  the  Typhus  Louse,  and  I  was 
indeed  warned  promptly  to  cauterise  any  bites  and  to 
drink  only  water  that  had  been  boiled.  But  I  had  no 
bites,  and,  from  laziness,  drank  water  often  unboiled,  with 
no  apparent  ill-effects.  People  in  Moscow,  I  had  read 
just  before  leaving,  had  no  shoes  and  their  feet  were  bound 
in  rags.  (This  by  a  man  who  had  really  been  in  Moscow.) 
Spending  one  morning  looking  carefully  at  feet  as  I  walked 
at  random  over  the  city,  I  saw  no  one  without  shoes.  I 
had  been  told  that  food  in  Moscow  was  atrocious.  It  was, 
even  to  Russians  if  they  remembered  their  country  in  the 
days  of  N.E.P.  But  there  was  plenty,  and,  like  porridge, 
it  filled  even  if  it  did  not  satisfy. 

Moscow  was  not,  of  course,  Europe.  Under  that  sun 
and  sky,  after  the  smells  of  street  and  house,  thoughts 
of  Europe  were  far  away.  Nor  was  it  Asia.  There 
were  courtyards  Siberian',  and  the  golden  domes  of 
innumerable  churches  gave  an  air  of  the  East.  But  around 
the  courtyards  were  houses  in  Renaissance  styles,  now 
needing  paint  but  retaining  their  beauty  of  shape.  There 
were  Government  buildings,  like  the  War  Commissariat, 
which  were  simple,  dignified,  well-kept  and  well-appointed. 
And  under  a  summer  sun  the  white-washed  villas  and 
shuttered  windows  of  some  side-streets  might  be  those  of 
a  Mediterranean  town.  Moscow,  in  fact,  remained 
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Moscow,  with  its  mixture  of  old  and  new,  of  East  and 
West.  The  people  remained,  too,  changed  in  outward 
appearance,  but  in  character  the  same.  '  Some  features 
were  even  intensified.  The  bureaucracy  of  the  Soviet 
official  was  incredible  and  unaccountable.  In  Moscow 
time  had  only  a  relative  meaning,  and  in  all  but  the  theatres 
and  the  more  important  Government  offices  places  of 
business  opened  and  closed  only  approximately  at  the 
times  ordained  by  law.  Therefore,  going  to  the  State 
travel  office  to  buy  a  railway  ticket,  I  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  arrived  precisely  at  the  hour  of  closing. 
I  soon  discovered  my  error.  The  clerk  whom  I  managed 
to  comer  after  the  usual  scrimmage  through  a  waiting 
crowd  had  European  notions  of  efficiency.  He  could  not 
sell  me  a  ticket  because  it  was  four  o’clock. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  1  said,  “  you  can  at  least  reserve  me 
a  place  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  cannot  do  that,  because  to  reserve  you  a  place 
I  must  first  take  money  from  you.” 

I  took  money  from  my  pocket. 

“No,”  he  said  again,  “  I  cannot  take  money  from 
you  because  it  is  four  o’clock.  You  must  come  back 
to-morrow.” 

I  pointed  out  that  to-morrow  I  was  going  early  to 
Sergievo,  and  that  the  next  day  all  places  in  the  train 
might  be  taken.  He  agreed. 

“  Well,  then,”  I  begged,  “  Will  you  not,  as  a  favour, 
reserve  a  place  for  me  to-morrow  and  on  Thursday  I  will 
come  and  pay  you  ? 

“  No,  I  cannot  do  that  because  to  reserve  a  place  I  must 
first  take  money  from  you - ” 

And  thus  the  wheel  goes  roimd,  in  places  more  important 
than  travel  offices  as  well.  Had  I  followed  expert 
advice  (given  by  a  Russian  who  knew  his  countrymen),  I 
should  have  blustered  and  threatened,  demanded  to  see 
the  manager,  refused  to  deal  with  such  an  underling. 
But  the  clerk  was  a  pleasant  man,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  finality  in  his  impeccable  logic.  Besides,  I  was 
already  yielding,  consciously  and  willingly,  to  the  spirit 
of  a  city  where  “  at  once  ”  means  next  week,  and 
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“  to-morrow  ”  never,  and  I  had  become  infected  with  the 
fatalistic  optimism  which  has  survived  two  revolutions 
and  a  Civil  War. 

Optimism  in  Moscow  takes  such  curious  forms  that  in 
the  end  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  the  distinction 
between  what  is  and  what  might  be  is  any  more  than  an 
arbitrary  invention  of  the  Western  mind.  My  hotel  was 
excellent — ^with  its  spittoons  in  the  corridors  and  radio 
in  nearly  every  room  like  a  poor  but  respectable  relation 
of  an  American  hotel — but  as  the  tourist  season  was  begin¬ 
ning  I  had  to  share  a  large  and  comfortable  room  with  two 
Luxembourgeois.  They,  too,  had  read  much  about  Russia, 
and,  being  of  cautious  nature,  took  the  key  of  the  room 
away  with  them  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  One  day 
when  they  had  done  this,  I  arrived  back  late.  The  clerk  at 
the  office  woke  up  enough  to  assure  me  for  ten  minutes 
and  with  much  emphasis  that  in  the  whole  world  there  was 
not  a  duplicate  of  that  key.  A  refusal  to  be  convinced 
at  first  depressed  him,  but  his  native  optimism  soon  found 
as  easy  a  way  out.  Turning  to  the  board,  he  took  a  key  at 
random  and  handed  it  to  me  as  the  key  of  my  room  (to 
which  there  had  been,  ten  minutes  before,  no  duplicate  in 
the  whole  world).  A  second  refusal  to  be  convinced  was 
overcome  by  the  increasing  and  ingenuous  earnestness  of 
his  manner.  It  was  not  the  key,  of  course.  But  by  the  time 
a  third  argument  had  begun  the  Luxembourgeois  were  back. 

The  incident  illustrated  two  traits  made  clearer  by 
later  experience  :  the  first  that,  in  default  of  reality,  belief 
will  suffice  ;  the  second  that,  if  right  fails,  argument  may 
prevail.  There  are  things  in  Moscow  which  are  forbidden 
to  all  men,  and  some  things,  such  as  Butyrka,  which  really 
cannot  be  seen.  But,  with  determination  and  a  natural 
gift  for  controversy,  most  prohibitions  can  be  disregarded. 
The  Kremlin,  being  the  seat  of  the  Government  and  the 
home  of  Stalin,  a  suspicious  man,  is  naturally  closely 
guarded.  To  get  in  even  the  foreigner  needs  a  pass.  One 
fine  day  in  May,  however,  a  peasant  woman  was  to  be 
seen  arguing  with  the  guard  at  the  Troitsky  Gate.  When 
the  argument  began  I  cannot  say,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  go  within  the  gate,  1  could  make  out  no  more  than  the 
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fact  that  she  had  no  pass,  and,  therefore,  no  right  to  enter. 
None  the  less,  after  an  argument  lasting  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  my  arrival,  she  was  past  the  guard  and  on 
her  way  to  see  Kalinin,  or  whomsoever  it  was  with  whom 
she  had  business.  To  make  a  comparison  clearer,  one  has 
only  to  imagine  an  argument  with  the  guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Because  of  this  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  between 
belief  and  reality,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  truth  of  any¬ 
thing  heard  in  Moscow.  To  say  that  Russians  lie  would  be 
as  unkind  as  it  is  untrue.  Rather  should  one  say  that  some 
things  they  tell  are  the  expression  of  a  wish  whose  incon¬ 
sonance  with  the  facts  is  imperfectly  realised.  A  Com¬ 
munist  in  a  Leningrad  caf6  complained  that  his  clothes 
were  bad.  “  But,”  he  added,  “  things  will  get  better.” 
“  And,”  some  minutes  later,  “  they  are  better  than  under 
N.E.P.,”  an  obvious  untruth  from  which  to  the  next 
untruth — ^that  they  were  already  perfect — ^was  but  a  short 
step.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  this  trait 
is  common  to  high  and  low,  to  old  and  new.  In  1917, 
Litvinoff  was  promising  the  British  Government  in  one 
breath  that  he  would  do  no  propaganda,  and  in  the  next 
circulating  to  English  factories  the  most  violent  propaganda 
they  had  seen.  In  1931,  Molotoff,  disturbed  by  the  foreign 
campaign  against  convict  labour,  told  foreign  journalists 
in  Moscow  that  they  were  free  to  inspect  timber  camps, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  G.P.U.  was  giving  orders  that 
no  one  was  to  be  allowed  near  those  camps. 

Then  there  is  the  political  police  ;  in  England  known 
as  the  G.P.U.,  in  Russia,  more  conspiratively,  as  “  the 
three  letters.”  Half  the  truth  about  them  cannot  be  told 
because  the  Soviet  Government,  has  its  revenge  by  reprisals 
on  those  still  in  Russia.  The  other  half  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Among  other  employees  of  the  Soviet 
Government  I  met  two  who  had  been  in  the  Lubyanka 
prison  (a  fact  verified  from  outside  sources).  Even  after  a 
visit  to  the  model  prison  of  Lefortovo  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  regime  in  Lubyanka  could  have  been  so 
good  as  the  one  said.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  it  as 
bad  as  the  other  made  out.  It  is  difficult,  too,  in  the 
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atmosphere  of  Russia  to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
chance  acquaintances.  A  man  met  on  the  Kharkoff  train 
will  tell  such  tales  of  Soviet  deeds  as  make  you  wonder  if 
it  is  within  human  power  to  be  so  vile.  When  he  has  gone, 
another  will  warn  you  to  beware  lest  he  be  an  agent- 
provocateur.  You,  if  you  have  caught  the  genius  lociy  will 
wonder  if  this  second  man  is  not  himself  a  provocateur. 
And,  finally,  if  you  stay  long  enough,  you  will  begin  to 
wonder  whether  you  are  not  a  provocateur  yourself. 

Only  the  evidence  of  the  eyes  can  be  trusted,  and  on  that 
the  Dutchman  was,  from  his  special  point  of  view,  entirely 
right.  He  had  been  to  workmen’s  flats  which  might  have 
been  those  of  his  native  Holland,  but  for  the  dirt  and 
squalor  inside.  He  had  eaten  the  food  of  Moscow,  and 
found  it  worse  than  that  of  the  poorest  home  in  Amsterdam. 
He  had  .been  to  factories  where  work  was  ill  done  and 
machines  ill-used.  An  American  engineer  had  told  him 
how  plans  go  wrong,  and  he  had  seen  for  himself  scent 
and  powder  for  sale  in  streets  where  no  milk,  or  fruit,  or 
vegetables  were  to  be  had.  Had  he  left  his  official  tour, 
as  he  might  have  done  without  hindrance,  he  would  have 
seen  worse  and  heard  things  more  terrible.  Had  he 
stopped  to  reflect,  he  would  have  realised  that,  while  the 
Russian  remained  a  Russian,  Russia  could  not  be  trans¬ 
formed  overnight  into  a  better  Holland.  But  he  could 
not  stop  to  reflect.  For  Moscow  to  him  had  been  an  idea, 
a  magnificent  idea  of  a  country  where  the  waste  of  capitalism 
was  no  more,  and  where  all  good  workmen  prospered  as 
he  had  done,  not  at  the  uncertain  end  of  a  Five-Year  Plan, 
but  now. 

And  so  he  went  back,  disappointed  at  not  finding  what  he 
had  no  reasonable  right  to  expect.  There  was  a  French¬ 
man,  too,  who  went  back,  I  suspect,  in  a  similar  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  a  thin,  grey-haired  man,  from  his  con¬ 
sumptive  appearance  making  the  last  journey  he  would 
ever  make.  Each  morning  of  his  stay  I  saw  him  in  the 
hotel  lobby  with  his  guide,  and  each  morning  he  would 
ask  in  a  plaintive  voice,  as  they  discussed  the  programme 
of  the  day  :  “  Mais,  quand  est-ce  qu’on  va  voir  le  Palais  du 
Travail  ?  ”  To  be  appreciated  to  the  full,  his  question 
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must  be  given  thus  in  his  native  tongue.  “  Palace  of  Labour  ” 
sounds  a  little  bombastic.  “  Palais  du  Travail  ”  has  a 
symbolic  sound,  and  to  him  had  a  symbolic  meaning.  An 
old  man,  he  had  made  a  long  and  tiring  trip  to  see  this 
symbol  in  stone  of  Labour  triumphant.  He  never  saw  it. 
In  its  stead  they  showed  him  an  art  gallery  and  a  Tsar’s 
jewels,  a  rubber  factory  and  a  cotton  mill ;  all  things  they 
do  as  well  in  his  native  France.  And  he,  who  had  protested 
so  fervently  in  the  train  against  the  horrors  of  war,  saw  not 
only  thousands  of  soldiers  in  uniform,  but  civilians  being 
trained  at  street  comers  in  the  use  of  rifles  and  drill. 

His  feelings  were  comparable  to  my  own.  I  had  come 
expecting,  in  material  things,  the  worst,  and  in  that  respect 
the  worst,  though  also  the  commonest,  was  no  worse  than 
in  some  of  the  slums  of  London.  What  else  I  had  come  to 
see  I  could  not  quite  say.  Looking  back,  I  could  only  say 
what  it  was  not.  It  was  not,  first,  to  see  a  society  where 
in  caf6  and  restaurant  classes  seemed  still  sharply  marked, 
where  secret  police  and  “  shock  workers  ”  had  their  own 
special  shops  and  their  own  special  privileges,  where  the 
arm^'  was  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  civilians. 
It  was  not  to  see  ideals  cheapened  down  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  hoarding,  and  “  tempo,  tempo,  tempo  ”  screamed 
from  loudspeakers  until  I  myself  could  scream.  It  was  not, 
in  minor  things,  to  find  Rose  Marie  a  popular  musical  play 
and,  in  the  first  number  of  the  newest  art  magazine,  a 
criticism  of  a  painter’s  work  based  on  the  fact  that  the  pigs 
he  had  painted  were  not  the  pigs  of  a  State  farm.  Though 
I  knew  full  well  that  human  nature  does  not  change,  it 
was  not  to  see  Yaroslavsky,  while  children  in  Moscow 
lacked  milk,  driving  out  to  his  datcha  in  a  Rolls-Royce 
car  with  a  ten-gallon  can  of  milk. 

Especially,  and  above  all,  I  had  not  come  to  find  the 
ideals  of  the  market  place.  Fairly  to  judge  the  new  Russia 
one  would  have  to  go  below  this  surface,  live  long  among 
its  servants,  know  its  Young  Communists  until  their 
thoughts  were  plain.  A  casual  visitor  can  only  set  down 
as  it  seemed  to  him  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  which  is  the 
heart  of  Russia.  For  me  it  was  typified  by  a  high  Soviet 
official,  like  many  of  his  kind,  cultured,  amiable,  and  intelli- 
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gent.  “  No  people,”  he  said,  ”  is  so  conscious  as  ours  of  the 
sacrifices  it  is  making.  And,”  before  I  had  time  to  ask 
whether  willingness  went  with  consciousness,  “  do  you 
think  that  the  sacrifices  in  Moscow  are  as  great  as  they  say  ?  ” 
I  told  him  of  the  shoes. 

He  nodded.  “  Yes,  and  things  will  get  better.  Now  all 
our  workers  have  one  pair  of  shoes.  In  another  year  they 
will  have  two  pairs.  When  our  Five-Year  Plan  is  finished 
they  will  have  three  pairs.” 

“  And  is  it,”  1. could  not  but  ask,  ”  for  three  pairs  of 
shoes  that  peasants  die  of  starvation  in  the  Crimea,  that 
innocent  men  suffer  in  the  timber  camps  of  Karelia,  that 
Trotsky  went  into  a  second  exile  ?  ” 

A  Commissar’s  wife  had  told  me  that  each  man  coming 
to  Russia  finds  there  only  what  he  had  set  out  to  find. 
Of  three  of  us  at  any  rate,  English  and  French  and  Dutch, 
that  was  not  true.  Each  went  back  with  his  ideas  a  little 
changed,  each  seeing  a  nation  where  before  he  had  seen  a 
new  world.  The  Germans  stayed  on.  In  a  land  where 
skilled  workers  are  rare  they  had  found  work.  Two  days 
before  I  left  I  met  them  again  on  Sverdloff  Square. 
”  Wir,”  said  one  of  them  in  the  old  baby  German,  ”  arbeiten 
— ^Vladivostok.”  They  were  decent  men,  and,  remembering 
the  Donetz  Trial,  I  could  have  wished  them  work  nearer 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


After  Geneva,  Chequers — Dr.  Briining  and  Herr 
Curtius  come  to  be  welcomed,  and  come  to  discuss. 
The  welcome  is  real  and  stands  for  something 
genial ;  a  temperamental  liking  between  peoples  of  the 
same  blood,  reinforced  by  England’s  very 
Tangle!****^*****"*  honourable  tendency  to  sympathise  with 
the  underdog.  The  German  statesmen 
can  talk  as  to  friends.  They  can  complain  of  the  iniquitous 
results  brought  about  by  bargains  imposed  in  terms  of 
pounds  or  dollars  which  have  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  when  pound  and  dollar  have  a  wholly  different 
meaning.  Say,  for  example,  that  when  the  Young  plan 
was  formulated,  a  pound  meant  a  ton  of  coal ;  now  for 
your  ton  of  coal  you  are  lucky  if  you  get  twelve  shillings. 
And  so  on.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  inequity.  The 
question  is,  what  England  can  do.  She  cannot  possibly 
remit  her  claim  for  reparations,  because  she  is  merely  a 
duct  to  pass  these  on  to  the  United  States  and  is  in  no 
position  to  make  good  Germany’s  default.*  Even  suppose 
her  willing  to  go  to  the  United  States  and  request  a  relief 
equal  to  the  payment  that  has  to  be  made  by  Germany, 
on  condition  that  Germany  is  relieved  in  proportion. 
President  Hoover’s  Government  would  certainly  answer, 
that  France  would  claim  a  similar  wiping  of  the  slate.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  England  may  induce  France  to 
do  something  by  way  of  easing  Germany’s  situation  in  the 
interests  first  of  Europe,  and  secondly  of  France  herself. 
For  it  seems  clear  that  the  position  of  those  Germans 

*Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn’s  notes  xvere,  of  course,  written  before  the  United  States 
Government  announced  its  proposal  for  the  postponement  during  one  year  of  all 
payments,  both  of  interest  and  principal,  on  inter-Governmental  debts.  Ed.  F.R. 
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who  represent  Stresemann’s  Locarno  attitude  is  seriously 
menaced  and  that  a  Fascist  wave  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Unless  relief  can  come  from  some  quarter,  the  mere  pres¬ 
sure  of  imposts  will  bring  about  revolt ;  and  France  has 
gold  to  lend.  Yet  even  so,  England’s  role  in  urging  such 
assistance  is  not  enviable  since  the  French  will  undoubtedly 
press  for  certain  commercial  advantages,  which  England 
will  not  share.  Detriment  to  English  competition  is  not 
inevitable ;  for  instance,  favourable  terms  for  French 
wine,  of  which  there  has  been  over-production,  would  not 
trouble  British  trade.  But  it  is  certain  that  France  will 
look  for  some  direct  advantage  to  her  own  interest,  whereas 
England  is  still  guided  by  the  tradition  that  whatever 
stimulates  world  trade  is  good  for  England.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  that  English  workmanship,  design  and  marketing 
will  ensure  to  England  a  large  part  of  whatever  business  is 
going.  Can  that  be  maintained  ? 

Where  does  the  interest  of  England  lie  ?  I  think  some 
less  general  answer  is  needed  than  merely  to  say — In  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  or  Mr.  Henderson,  internationally  minded 
men,  shape  their  answer  on  these  lines.  The  French 
refuse  to  do  so.  If  the  Germans  had  won  the  war,  most 
assuredly  the  interest  of  Germany  would  have  been  made 
paramount  throughout  Europe,  and  complaints  of  the 
vanquished  would  have  fallen  on  less  sympathetic  ears 
than  they  find,  even  in  France.  The  international  mind 
would  not  have  begun  to  exist,  any  more  than  would  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  Germany  did  not  win  the 
war,  we  have  the  international  mind,  and  we  have  the 
League  of  Nations — ^with  the  United  States  outside  it. 
Appeal  is  made  by  Germany  to  the  international  mind,  and 
it  is  based  on  the  interest  of  the  League  and  those  causes 
which  the  League  has  at  heart.  England  is  in  the  position 
of  what  in  French  comedy  is  called  the  regardeur ;  the 
friendly  looker-on  who  advises  and  sympathises,  and 
perhaps  puts  in  a  helpful  appeal,  having  no  purpose  of 
his  own  to  serve.  Is  that  enough  ?  If  anything  decisive 
is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by  France.  England  can  do 
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Just  at  present  England  will  be  much  concerned  with 
seeing  Germany’s  point  of  view  ;  it  is  essential  not  to  lose 
sight  of  that  of  France.  The  reaction  after 
I^ContiMiit.  defeat  for  the  Presidency  has 

been  notable  ;  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  his 
foreign  policy  is  the  policy  of  France.  No  man  in  Europe 
is  more  internationally  minded,  and  to  him  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  Mr.  Henderson  can  appeal  with  confidence  on  behalf 
of  the  German  Government.  But  he  wants  interna¬ 
tionalism  to  rest  on  organisation,  on  sanctions,  even  on  a 
police  force  :  England  wants  it  to  rest  on  good  resolutions. 
Further,  neither  M.  Briand  nor  any  Frenchman  will  take 
chances  about  the  security  of  French  goods  in  their  own 
markets :  England,  as  represented  by  the  internationally 
minded  Englishmen  now  in  power,  believes  in  taking  those 
chances.  But  in  the  labour  market  there  is  to  be  no  free 
competition.  As  a  result,  the  whole  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  policy  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  is 
an  illusion.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  revival 
of  prosperity  on  the  Continent  will  mean  a  proportionate 
revival  in  England,  because  the  expenses  of  production  are 
too  great.  Everything  in  England  is  run  without  regard 
to  cost,  if  judged  by  the  Continental  standard. 

English  wages  are  high,  and  much  is  written  about  this. 
But  compare  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  civil  servants, 
judges,  bishops,  even  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  the 
corresponding  salaries  in  France — the  wealthiest  Conti¬ 
nental  country — and  the  English  salary  scale  will  be  found 
at  least  as  much  higher  as  is  the  English  wage  scale.  Even 
in  companies  and  private  concerns,  the  salaries  paid  to 
directing  persons  are  probably  large  as  compared  with 
France.  Many  excellent  gentlemen  who  are  eloquent 
about  the  overpayment  of  manual  workers  would  be 
horrified  if  they  were  offered  the  remuneration  which 
services  corresponding  to  their  own  receive  on  the 
Continent. 

Still,  the  cases  are  different.  Salaried  workers  make 
their  individual  choices.  Labour  is  syndicalised  ;  and  the 
most  sinister  fact  of  these  late  months  has  been  a  defeat  of 
British  industry,  imposed  by  trade  unions.  The  masters 
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having  established  that  one  operative  in  the  cotton  trade 
should  economically  work  eight  hours  instead  of  four,  the 
men  have  refused  to  agree  to  any  such  arrangement. 
Neither  in  Japan,  in  India,  nor  on  the  Continent  will  pro¬ 
duction  be  so  limited.  The  general  public  has  simply  been 
told  of  the  refusal.  Whether  it  is  considered  that  this  way 
of  economising  labour  would  throw  more  hands  out  of 
work,  or  that  it  would  put  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
employees,  is  not  clear.  If  the  former  reason  is  given,  the 
policy  seems  to  ignore  outside  competition,  and  the  growth 
of  unemployment  in  this  industry  must  increase  so  long 
as  English  cottons  are  undersold. 

However,  these  are  details.  The  main  point  is  that 
England,  as  compared  with  the  Continent,  insists  on  being 
a  country  of  highly  remunerated  service,  in  all  kinds. 
Whether  it  gets  proportionate  value,  is  not  so  clear.  A 
good  deal  of  the  rough  manual  work  does  not  easily  find 
Englishmen  to  take  it ;  in  any  gang  of  navvies  on  railway 
construction  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  percentage 
of  Irishmen  ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  Irishmen  think  that 
their  wages  are  easily  earned.  But  in  their  own  country, 
which  is  now  managed  on  Continental  rather  than  on 
English  lines,  they  have  not  the  alternative  provision  open 
to  the  Englishman.  Unemployment  insurance  in  Ireland 
is  really  an  insurance  scheme,  not  a  draft  on  the  general 
conununity. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  good  European  not  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  state  of  England.  She  has  for  so  long 
been  the  country  of  rich  and  settled  order ;  a  haven  of 
shelter ;  enjoying  the  power  of  a  noble  prestige  among 
the  nations,  for  which  high  moral  qualities  fitted  her ; 
yet  so  situated  and  so  organised  that  all  presumed  an  easy 
command  of  wealth.  Even  to-day,  any  foreigner  who 
visits  England  will  be  perhaps  most  of  all  impressed  by  the 
signs  of  what  to  any  Continental  must  seem  affluence,  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  round  London  ;  houses  innumerable, 
which  imply  an  income  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  There  is  still  a  great  fund 
of  wealth  to  draw  on  ;  but  is  it  being  renewed  ?  England 
shouldered  confidently  during  the  war  an  unimaginable 
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burden  of  debt :  after  the  war,  with  the  same  confidence, 
she  settled  that  whoever  else  might  compound  with 
creditors,  that  was  not  her  way.  What  is  more,  once  the 
war  was  over,  once  Germany  was  beaten,  it  was  England’s 
chief  desire  to  set  Germany  on  its  feet,  regardless  of  the 
formidable  menace  that  German  competition  had  already 
been  to  English  industries.  All  this  was  noble.  Again, 
she  went  into  the  League  of  Nations  wholeheartedly,  and 
having  advocated  disarmament,  proceeded  to  reduce  estab¬ 
lishments  so  drastically  that  even  the  present  highly 
pacifist  government  says  that  she  can  go  no  further  on  that 
road  unless  others  move  at  the  same  pace.  This  is  her 
magnificent  record  in  the  face  of  Europe  ;  and  it  still 
carries  prestige.  None  the  less,  England  is  in  difficulties, 
and  all  Europe  knows  it.  There  has  been  weakness  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  probably  Europe  exaggerates  the 
weakness.  It  could  not  easily  exaggerate  the  cost  of  the 
weakness  which  has  left  unemployment  benefit  where  it 
stands. 

The  test  question  is  not  whether  unemployed  workers 
receive  subsidy  on  too  lavish  a  scale.  It  is  whether  they 
get  it  too  easily.  So  far  as  could  be  judged  from  what 
passed  in  debate,  the  Government’s  followers  forced  the 
Government  into  weakening  the  restrictions.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  relaxation  rests  on  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Liberal  Party,  but  the  Conservative  Party  seem  to  show 
timidity  in  face  of  it.  There  is  a  leakage  which  certainly 
can  be  stopped,  but  certainly  cannot  be  stopped  without 
unpopularity.  It  is  much  less  unpopular  to  advocate 
measures  which  will,  or  may  possibly,  lessen  unemploy¬ 
ment  ;  to  talk  of  Protection  does  not  necessarily  alienate 
voters  ;  and  so  every  judicious  party  manager  recom¬ 
mends  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  most  seduction.  Yet 
when  a  country  is  situated  as  England  is,  judicious  party 
managers  may  be  disastrous  guides.  These  lines  are 
written  in  a  small  and  poor  country  which  nevertheless 
balances  its  budget,  but  does  so  because  a .  ministry  of 
yoimg  men  who  had  no  political  experience  were  set  to  face 
a  desperate  task  and  went  about  it  desperately.  They  had 
to  get  support  from  the  voters,  but  the  only  argument 
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they  used,  was  to  say  :  If  you  do  not  vote  for  U3>  you  will 
be  ruined.  It  is  true,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  community 
only  just  emerging  from  anarchy,  which  knew  what  fear 
was.  But  in  the  main  they  succeeded  because  they  went 
straight  for  their  objective  and  did  not  think  in  terms  of 
votes.  They  did  the  most  unpopular  things  ;  they  cut 
down  old  age  pensions,  they  put  on  drastic  licensing  laws 
and  almost  penal  taxes  on  liquor,  when  it  seemed  most 
essential  that  they  should  play  for  safety ;  yet  they  won. 
But  on  the  capital  issue,  people  knew  where  they  stood. 
The  capital  issue  for  England  is  this  matter  of  the  dole. 
We  all  know  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  a  free  hand  to  introduce 
tariffs  if  he  is  returned  ;  but  on  the  capital  issue,  we  do 
not  know  what  he  will  do.  What  is  his  policy  ?  How  does 
he  propose  to  stop  the  leak  ?  If  he  has  a  plan  that  will 
reduce  this  expense  to  bearable  proportions,  and  can 
convince  the  country  that  he  means  to  carry  it  out,  careless 
of  consequences,  he  will  bring  to  the  poll  voters  who  now 
sit  apathetically  at  home ;  and  I  believe  that  he  would 
preach  a  gospel  acceptable  to  the  greater  part  of  working 
men  who  do  not  desire  to  see  relief  from  the  necessity  of 
working  so  easy  as  it  is  at  present.  By  all  means  let  that 
come,  as  in  Australia,  with  an  all-round  reduction  of 
salaries — not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  money  saved,  as 
for  the  moral  effect.  Australia,  where  trade  unions  hold 
sway,  is  a  formidable  example. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  MacDonald’s  administration  has  been 
the  work  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  two  or 
three  others,  there  is  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
trade  unions  have  decided  British  policy,  the  results  are 
disastrous  ;  and  unless  some  leader  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  them,  England  will  be  heading  for  a 
crash.  But  the  man  or  the  group  that  took  it  on  would 
need  to  strip  for  a  fight  that  may  last  a  generation,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  decided  in  one  election.  It  involves 
vital  issues,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  to  teach  Englishmen 
that  “  ca’  canny  ”  is  the  worst  form  of  treason.  The  man 
who  does  a  fine  full  day’s  work  and  takes  a  pride  in  it  is 
helping  other  men  to  get  work ;  he  is  making  jobs  for 
them  ;  and  nobody  does  that  by  ca’ing  canny. 
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Economy  has  two  faces,  of  course,  producing  more,  and 
spending  less.  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  has  come 
.  .  before  the  public  with  arguments  that 

of  Annai^t^  sound  oddly  from  one  who  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  a  great  spending  department. 
He  also  is  internationally  minded,  but  he  points  to  the 
possibility  of  economies  in  a  new  direction.  We  have 
reached  the  point  of  limiting  naval  armament  by  diplomatic 
consent ;  yet,  if  I  understand  his  argument  rightly,  limita¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  wrong  direction.  America  and  England 
have  undertaken  to  fix  their  armament  at  a  certain  figure  ; 
the  other  Naval  Powers  are  to  scale  theirs  by  that.  But 
the  standard  is  fixed  with  reference  to  facts  as  they  existed 
at  the  end  of  the  European  war,  when  nations  were  build¬ 
ing  not  for  defence  but  for  mastery.  It  includes  a  number 
of  vessels,  each  of  which  costs  several  millions;  each  has 
no  reason  for  existence  other  than  the  presence  of  similar 
monsters.  Assume  the  whole  of  these  wiped  out ;  assume 
that  England  builds  ships  that  will  suffice  to  protect  her 
commerce  and  to  prevent  invasion.  Assume  a  guarantee 
that  the  other  Powers  will  not  exceed  the  tonnage  and 
weight  of  guns  which  she  standardises  for  her  capital  ships. 
Admiral  Richmond  gives  his  reason  for  holding  that  a 
vessel  of  6,500  tons  (as  against  25,000  at  present)  would 
meet  all  requirements.  England,  according  to  his  policy, 
would  build  in  number  what  vessels  she  required.  She 
might  need  to  multiply  the  units,  but  would  have  the 
assurance  that  none  of  her  vessels  would  have  to  meet  an 
enemy  superior  in  size.  There  could  be  no  sudden  surprise 
as  even  such  a  warship  must  take  two  years  in  building ; 
and  if  standardisation  were  accepted  in  principle,  he 
believes  that  types  would  remain  fairly  constant — a  welcome 
change,  since  each  new  miracle  of  machinery  is  launched 
to  hold  the  seas  till  something  more  miraculous  and  more 
costly  renders  it  obsolete  and  useless.  It  is,  however,  not 
clear  to  the  lay  mind  that  the  devilishness  of  modern 
invention  might  not  produce  within  the  standardised 
limits  a  ship  so  much  faster  and  carrying  guns  of  so  much 
longer  range  than  others  of  her  class  that  sheer  machinery 
would  decide  the  battle ^  Otx  the  other  hand,  the  lay  mind 
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is  much  disposed  to  question  with  Admiral  Richmond 
whether  England’s  naval  superiority  was  really  increased 
by  the  invention  of  the  Dreadnought ;  whether  her  great 
naval  leaders  were  not  hampered  by  finding  their 
strength  put,  as  it  were,  into  parcels  over-bulky  and 
over-precious,  none  of  which  was  immune  against  torpedo 
attack. 

But,  the  presupposition  of  his  book,  that  the  nations 
should  take  counsel  together  and  reshape  naval  armament 
in  view  of  the  actual  needs,  and  not  of  competitive 
standards,  surely  merits  grave  consideration.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  distinguished  professional  who  can  divest  himself 
of  the  obsessions  characteristic  of  a  war  period,  and  think 
out  things  as  they  might  be  if  only  necessities  for  defence 
were  considered. 


In  Italy,  a  planned  attempt  for  the  assassination  of 
Signor  Mussolini  has  been  detected  and  punished  with 
.  death.  Fascists  are  in  a  state  like  bees  whose 

Ramjet,  queen  is  menaced,  and  they  do  not  observe 

much  discrimination  in  their  aggressive  defence. 
There  have  been  raids  on  the  Azione  Cattolica,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  young  men,  which  offends  only  in  that  it  is  an 
organisation  and  is  not  Fascist.  The  Pope  has  had  the 
difficult  choice  between  giving  offence  by  remonstrance, 
and  on  the  other  hand  failing  to  uphold  the  right  of  his 
supporters — ^for  the  Azione  Cattolica  is  formally  authorised 
to  exist  as  a  non-political  body.  Even  in  the  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  settlement,  the  Italian  Government  has 
insisted  that  Monsignor  Pizzardo,  head  of  the  Association, 
shall  resign,  on  the  ground  that  being  Papal  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  he  is  not  a  native  Italian  but  a  subject 
of  the  Vatican  State — and  therefore  a  foreigner.  It  is 
logical,  but  scarcely  friendly.  The  Pope,  presumably,  is 
also  ex  officio  an  alien.  In  truth  the  very  nature  of  Fascism 
makes  it  hard  for  any  body  of  persons  holding  views  which 
do  not  express  the  Fascist  creed  to  find  even  sufferance  in 
modem  Italy. 
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Cricket  has  begun  well,  with  a  series  of  attempts  to 
liven  up  the  game  and  reach  decisions.  This  has  been 

Cricket  ^  method  of  scoring  points  in 

the  championship  which  gives  15  for  a  win.  But 
the  captains  have  gone  even  beyond  what  was  in¬ 
tended,  cutting  innings  short  so  that  one  side  has  a  sporting 
chance  of  getting  the  other  out,  but  gives  a  counter-chance 
for  the  runs  to  be  got.  Gloucestershire  was  once  so  put  to 
the  test  and  succeeded  in  making  the  necessary  score  by 
free  hitting.  On  a  second  occasion,  when  drawn  against 
Yorkshire,  two  days’  rain  made  play  impossible  ;  the  third 
would  under  normal  circumstances  have  offered  no  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  finish  ;  but  the  captains  decided  in  effect  to  make 
it  a  single  innings  match.  This,  however,  is  not  within 
the  rules  ;  but  the  English  preserved  constitutional  forms 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  parliamentary  etiquette.  Yorkshire 
went  in  first ;  a  ball  was  bowled,  which  the  batsman 
refrained  from  hitting,  the  wicket-keeper  from  stopping, 
and  it  went  to  the  boundary  for  four  byes.  Yorkshire  then 
declared  their  innings,  Gloucestershire  came  to  the  wickets 
(presumably  the  batsmen  were  fully  attired  in  pads  and 
gloves).  Another  bye  was  bowled,  another  innings 
declared ;  nobody’s  average  was  affected ;  and  then  the 
single  innings  match  began  and  was  won  by  the  county  of 
the  Graces,  which  looks  like  regaining  its  old  pride  of 
place.  The  spectators  had  their  thrill,  everybody  was 
pleased — and  the  team  was  respected.  The  English  are  a 
remarkable  people. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS. 


—  □Ga¬ 
lt  is  not  unnatural  that  G.  K.  Chesterton,  as  a  devout 
Catholic,  should  regard  the  seeds  of  religious  disruption 
now  being  sown  in  Spain  as  likely  to  produce  but  a  sorry 
flower  in  honour  of  the  new  republic.  This  defiance  of 
religious  control  is  also  touched  on  by  W.  H.  Kindle 
in  his  article  on  Russia. 

Whether  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  abolished  is 
claiming  the  attention  of  two  well-known  Fortnightly 
contributors.  J.  H.  Harley  takes  the  view  that  its  use 
as  a  Parliamentary  brake  is  merely  hindering  the  steps  of 
progress.  Sir  John  Marriott,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Bryce  Committee,  1917-18,  strongly  upholds  the  need 
for  an  Upper  House.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Sir 
John  has  taken  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  a  new  edition  of  his 
book  Second  Chambers^  with  additional  chapters  on  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Act,  has  lately  been  issued. 

Wickham  Steed,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  has  just  returned  from  Paris.  As  he 
points  out  in  his  article,  the  serious  obligations  of  the 
Kellogg  Pact  are  too  little  realised  in  this  country.  This 
point  is  also  emphasised  by  C.  F.  Melville  in  his  article 
on  the  Austro-German  Customs  Union.  Mr.  Melville  is 
a  journalist  of  international  reputation  and  his  conclusions 
may  be  taken  as  authoritative. 

G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor,  who  has  been  busy  correcting 
the  proofs  of  his  forthcoming  book  on  Horace  Walpole, 
has  written  several  travel  books,  and  his  present  essay  is 
the  outcome  of  personal  observation.  Travel,  of  a  more 
hazardous  kind,  also  appeals  to  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah. 
This  author  is  a  member  of  the  Afghan  Legation  in  London 
and  was,  indeed,  educated  in  Scotland.  He  is,  therefore, 
able  to  face  the  vicissitudes  of  oriental  travel  with  the 
patience  of  the  East  and  the  detachment  of  the  West. 

Of  the  remaining  two  authors,  neither  T.  Earle  Welby 
nor  Stephen  Gwynn  need  introduction.  It  may  not  be 
known  of  Mr.  Welby,  however,  that  he  is  as  much  a 
connoisseur  of  good  wine  as  of  good  literature. 
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by  W.  Horsfall  Carter 


STRESEMANN,  by  Antonina  Val- 
lentin.  Translated  by  Eric  Sutton. 
Constable.  15s. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena 
of  this  jostling  age  is  the  prevalence  of 
hero-worship.  You  may  go  into  one 
man’s  room — here  in  England — and  see 
on  the  mantelpiece  a  large  photograph 
of  Benito  Mussolini,  into  another 
friend’s  house  and  be  confronted  by 
the  sinister  features  of  Lenin.  At  the 
Stresemanns’  house  in  the  Tauentzien 
Strasse,  Frau  Vallentin  tells  us,  the 
lares  and  pemtes  were  sacred  to 
Napoleon.  His  face  stared  from  every 
wall,  in  pictures  and  etchings,  in 
bronze  and  plaster  heads  ;  a  statuette 
to  the  Corsican  oppressor  (as  he  is 
called  in  Germany)  stood  among  the 
books  littering  the  writing-desk,  on 
every  little  trinket  table ;  even  in  the 
boudoir,  a  large  head  of  Bonaparte 
was  depicted  on  a  gigantic  Sevres  vase 
amid  brightly  coloured  pictures  of  his 
victories.  The  young  Stresemann  was 
a  Prussian,  a  Romantic,  moreover,  in 
love  with  the  poets  of  the  Liberation, 
and  yet  he  remained  constant  through¬ 
out  his  life  to  this  cult  of  Napoleon. 

To  us  now  there  seems  a  still  more 
potent  reason  for  this  kinship.  For 
Gustav  Stresemann  was  emphatically 
"  the  ‘  man  of  destiny  '  of  our  times.” 
At  this  moment  when  Germany’s 
future  seems  to  be  once  more  in  the 
melting-pot,  there  is  a  special  value  in 
going  over  again  those  first  wretched 
post-war  years.  We  realise  that  no  one 
else  but  Stresemann  could  have  induced 
the  German  nation  as  a  whole  to  travel 
so  far  on  the  path  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  ”  the  enemy  ”  as  to 
permit  of  the  Briining-Curtius  visit  to 
London  last  month.  It  was  not  merely 
that  Stresemann  was  the  very  spit  of 


the  German  middle  class,  with  its 
qualities  and  its  failings,  transfused, 
however,  by  the  glow  of  a  powerful 
personality.  He  began  his  political  life 
as  a  typical  zealot  of  the  expansion  of 
Germany ;  not,  indeed,  a  militarist 
but  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
"  security  ”  consisted  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  power  (Macht).  He  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  war  fiercely 
patriotic,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  could  find  no  place  for 
himself  or  his  ideas  in  the  new  regime. 
In  a  sense  he  still  felt  himself,  even 
after  the  dihdcle,  to  be  the  trustee  of 
popular  imperialism,  one  day  to  come 
into  its  own  again.  As  late  as  1922, 
when  Stresemann  was  being  ”  slated  ” 
for  the  Chancellorship,  he  suddenly 
deserted  the  negotiations  about  the 
Great  Coalition  to  follow  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  his  heart  and  visit  the  exiled 
Crown  Prince  at  Wieringen.  And  when 
he  did  achieve  the  position  of  power, 
his  first  act  was  to  authorise  the  Crown 
Prince’s  return  to  Germany,  for  all 
the  storm  of  protest  which  was  bound 
to  arise  abroad. 

This  emotional  responsiveness  to  the 
past  was  perhaps  his  most  valuable 
attribute.  He  could  be  regarded  always 
as  the  bridge  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Germany.  Thus  and  thus  alone  was  he 
able  to  secure  what  Professor  Einstein 
in  his  Preface  describes  as  his  greatest 
achievement,  namely,  to  induce  a 
number  of  large  political  groups,  for 
whom  it  went  right  against  the  grain, 
to  support  a  comprehensive  campaign 
of  European  reconciliation. 

The  irony  of  it  all,  too,  was  that  the 
shock  which  set  Stresemann  on  his  new 
course  was  administered  by  Helfferich, 
the  man  who  in  his  incorrigible  cynicism 
was  so  dismally  representative  of 
German  politics. 
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With  all  his  political  skill  and 
psychological  subtlety,  Stresemann  re¬ 
mained  always  a  simple  soul.  The 
story  about  his  wife,  whose  simple 
affection  and  devotion  are  well  brought 
out  in  this  book,  is  a  delightful  illus¬ 
tration.  At  one  of  the  ceremonial 
political  dinners  which  bored  him  so 
much,  he  found  himself  seated  at  table 
next  to  a  sophisticated  grande  dame 
who  sought  desperately  for  any  sub¬ 
ject  by  which  she  might  establish 
contact  with  her  distinguished  neigh¬ 
bour.  Her  eyes  rested  on  Frau  Strese¬ 
mann ’s  vivacious  features,  and  her  thin 
highly-painted  lips  lisped  out  "  How 
beautiful  your  wife  is  looking  to¬ 
night  !  ”  The  reply  came  brusquely  : 
“  To-night  ?  My  wife  is  always 
beautiful." 

Frau  Vallentin’s  book  leaves  two 
main  impressions :  first,  that  Strese¬ 
mann  was  one  of  those  rare  beings 
possessing  an  inner  harmony  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  emotion.  He  was  "  born  an 
optimist  just  as  others  are  bom  poets 
and  painters,”  and  this  optimism  was 
the  greatest  factor  of  his  success.  The 
Emopean  scene  to-day  could  do  with 
a  few  more  like  Mm !  Secondly, 
Stresemann  recognised  and  preached  in 
season  and  out  of  season  the  primacy 
of  politics — in  which  he  was  more 
realist  than  any  of  those  who  still 
to-day  hope  for  a  solution  of  the 
world's  problems  from  uncontrolled 
trans-national  private  enterprise. 

It  is  a  book  which  gives  the  essential 
quality  of  the  man  and  a  host  of 
interesting  details  of  other  promising 
figures  of  the  period  such  as  Lord 
d’Abemon ;  yet  it  is  strangely  im- 
satisfying  as  a  whole.  Indiscriminate 
eulogy,  especially  by  a  woman  with 
her  full  share  of  a  woman’s  capacity 
for  gush,  is  apt  to  cloy  the  palate,  and 
especially  so  when  the  subject  is  such 
an  outstanding  yet  very  human  figure 
as  Gustav  Stresemann.  The  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  very  well  done. 


ENGLAND  OF  THE  WINDMILLS, 
by  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  with  70  drawings 
by  F.  L.  Bussell.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Mais  makes  it  quite  clear  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  that  his  attitude 
towards  windmiUs  is  that  they  exist 
more  as  objectives  for  ramblers  than 
as  reli''s  of  an  interesting  past.  If 
one  needs  an  incentive  to  choose  a 
route  for  a  walking-tour  through  un¬ 
spoilt  country,  let  one,  says  this 
author,  regard  each  and  every  wind¬ 
mill  on  the  way  as  a  goal ;  or,  invidi¬ 
ously,  let  the  windmill  be  the  sugar 
on  the  pill.  The  psychology  is  sound  ; 
with  objects  of  unacademic  historical 
interest  on  the  route,  a  walking-tour 
redoubles  its  fascination ;  a  day’s 
ramble  with  a  definite  objective  will 
become  all  the  more  delightful  and  the 
beauties  and  rusticities  by  the  way 
will  assume  additional  charms.  Even 
the  rambler  likes  to  achieve  something. 
Mr.  Mais,  very  certain  that  a  windmill 
only  will  serve  tMs  end,  though  a 
village  pump  would  answer  psycho¬ 
logically,  keeps  his  serviceable  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  countryside  to  a  minimum, 
while  he  writes  in  detail,  supported  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Bussell’s  faithful  drawings, 
of  the  locations,  histories,  associations 
and  technical  structure  of  all  the 
reasonably  solid  windmills  in  the  South 
and  East  of  England,  concentrating 
upon  these  districts  not  only  because 
here  windmills  are  more  numerous  and 
more  accessible  but  also  because  he 
seems  to  write,  as  do  most  encouragers 
of  "  hiking,"  mainly  for  Londoners. 
Occasionally,  he  turns  aside  from  mills 
to  deal  in  the  commoner  coinage  of 
guide-books  by  loitering  in  old  churches. 
But  windmills  and  ecclesiastical  build¬ 
ings  do  not  go  well  together  ;  there  is 
a  vigour  about  the  former  which  indi¬ 
vidualises  them  and  makes  them  com¬ 
pletely  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be, 
as  Mr.  Mais  devoutly  hopes  they  will 
be,  turned  into  "  Hostels  of  Youth  ’’ 
for  the  convenience  of  the  English 
Wander-Vdgel.  A.  William  Ellis. 
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WATERLOO  TO  WORLD  WAR 

By  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 


A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  1815-1923, 
by  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  Methuen, 
its. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  are  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  very  grave  instability  ;  and  at 
any  moment  the  people  of  this  country 
may  be  asked  to  make  vital  decisions 
at  a  General  Election.  To  speak 
plainly,  these  electors  are  no  more 
qualified  for  this  task  than  a  butcher 
would  be  qualified  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation.  To  govern  Europe 
or  England  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  facts  ;  and  a  reason¬ 
able  grasp  of  the  present  state  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
historical  steps  by  which  this  position 
has  been  reached.  Social  and  economic 
and  political  conditions  have  not  been 
suddenly  produced  out  of  the  air,  or 
from  a  convenient  hat,  after  the  manner 
of  a  conjuror’s  trick.  They  are  the 
product  of  innumerable  slow  changes 
which  began  decades  or  centuries  or  a 
millennium  ago  or  more.  So  the  first 
essential  of  a  sound  political  judgment 
is  a  knowledge  of  history. 

Hence  the  very  great  value  of  Sir 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott’s  new  book,  which  is 
a  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of 
Eiurope  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  turn  the 
well  meaning,  but  ignorant,  elector  into 
a  person  of  intelligence.  If  our  poli¬ 
ticians  were  not  so  exceedingly  thought¬ 
less  they  would  have  taken  more  care 
to  make  the  people  intelligent  before 
they  made  them  electors.  It  would 
have  been  safer  to  have  made  them 
pass  an  examination  in  Sir  John 
Marriott’s  many  history  books  before 
presenting  them  with  the  dangerous 
weapon  of  the  vote.  One  can  only 
suspect  that  our  legislators  were  not 
often  qualified  to  pass  examinations 
themselves. 


A  general  view  of  the  history  of 
Europe  in  its  domestic  relations  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  linking  them  with 
a  coherent  accoimt  of  international 
affairs,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
picture  to  draw.  This  writer  has 
succeeded  most  admirably.  He  has 
not  only  given  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  ;  he  has  also  made  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  story.  For  example,  the  narrative 
of  the  history  of  France,  told  in  various 
chapters,  is  so  skilfully  done  that  the 
reader  is  easily  lured  on  as  in  a  well- 
constructed  romance.  Further,  there 
are  new — and  true — lights  which  even 
those  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  facts  will  find  illuminating.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  chapters  which  tell 
the  romantic  story  of  the  Italian 
struggle  for  national  unity.  It  is  told 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  yet  with  a 
balanced  judgment  which  (for  example) 
distinguishes  the  transient  emotions  of 
Mazzini  from  the  more  mature  action 
of  Garibaldi,  and  both  these  unruly 
creatures  from  the  subtle  statecraft  of 
Cavour.  The  author  is  fair  to  all 
three ;  but  the  reader  nevertheless 
comes  away  with  the  valuable  lesson 
that  statesmanship  is  a  science  and 
not  a  well-meaning  emotion.  It  is  only 
too  obvious  that  the  men  of  intellect, 
such  as  Castlereagh,  Bismarck  and 
Cavour  have  been  very  rare  in  a  world 
that  has  been  more  often  led  by 
dreamers  and  charlatans  or  by  soldiers 
and  orators. 

Sir  John  Marriott  shows  admirable 
impartiality.  He  appears  to  have  only 
one  bias — towards  a  social  decency 
and  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible 
with  order.  Of  course,  as  one 
approaches  the  recent  period  of  the 
Great  War  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  its 
passions.  It  is  probably  not  scientific 
history  to  apply  the  words  "  greatest 
crimes  ”  to  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
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which  a  judicial  commission  now  admits 
to  have  been  carrying  munitions  of 
war.  Again,  one  cannot  believe  that 
"  The  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  was  the  greatest  mental 
effort  and  spiritual  realisation  of  truth 
wliich  has  occurred  in  the  whole 
course  of  secular  history,”  which  Sir 
John  Marriott  quotes  as  the  words  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  adding,  ”  they  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  posterity.”  One  imagines 
a  more  material  motive  will  be  the  final 
judgment.  Again,  King  Constantine 
of  Greece  is  rather  hastily  criticised  for 
his  reluctance  to  join  France  and 
Britain  in  1916-17 ;  but  the  present 
reviewer  is  inclined  to  be  critical  on 
this  point  because  he  happens  to 
possess  intimate  evidence  which  is  not 
yet  open  to  historians  or  even  to 
Foreign  Offices,  perhaps,  which  so 
often  only  take  heed  of  very  formal 
documents. 

But  such  criticisms  are  only  of 
details.  As  a  whole,  this  history  should 
be  made  compulsory  reading  for  every 
citizen  before  he  or  she  again  marks  a 
ballot  paper.  The  result  would  be  the 
turning  of  most  Governments — of  all 
Parties — out  of  office.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  Ministry  of 
impartial  scholars. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  BRITISH  POLICY, 
by  Hermann  Kantorowicz.  Allen 
Unwin.  25s. 

ENGLAND’S  CRISIS,  by  Andre  Sieg¬ 
fried.  Cape.  los. 

Two  books  by  distinguished  foreign 
writers  about  England :  one  of  them 
unreserved  panegyric,  the  other  polite 
but  sweeping  condemnation.  We  leave 
it  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  reader 
to  decide  which  is  the  poison  and  which 
the  antidote.  But  no  Englishman 
should  be  allowed  to  swallow  the  one 
without  taking  a  course  of  the  other. 
If,  having  read  Dr.  Kantorowicz,  he 
begins  to  display  (as  is  only  too  prob¬ 
able)  the  symptoms  of  a  swelled  head, 
let  him  cool  it  in  the  frigid  douche 


administered  by  M.  Siegfried.  Or  if 
he  has  allowed  M.  Siegfried  to  inoculate 
him  with  too  virulent  an  inferiority 
complex,  the  pages  of  Dr.  Kantorowicz 
are  excellently  calculated  to  restore 
him  to  a  state  of  normal  self-esteem. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  two  conclusions 
is  due  in  part  to  the  different  starting- 
points  of  the  two  writers.  Dr.  Kantoro¬ 
wicz  is  first  and  foremost  an  historian  ; 
and  the  original  purpose  of  his  book 
was  to  dispel  the  ”  myth,”  still  current 
in  Germany,  that  the  ”  encirclement  of 
Germany  ”  was  the  aim  of  British 
policy  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
the  war.  But  the  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Going  far  beyond 
his  original  intention.  Dr.  Kantorowicz 
has  embarked  on  a  Teutonically 
thorough  analysis  of  the  English  tem¬ 
perament  ;  and  the  qualities  which  he 
finds  so  admirable  in  his  study  of  pre¬ 
war  England  are  often  precisely  those 
qualities  which  M.  Siegfried  condemns 
in  us  to-day.  Nor  does  M.  Siegfried 
himself  pretend  that  they  are  new. 
The  decadence  of  Britain,  far  from 
being  the  product  of  the  present  age, 
began  at  least  as  far  back  as  1880, 
and  was  plain  for  all  to  see  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  ”  When 
George  V  was  Prince  of  Wales,”  writes 
M.  Siegfried  in  a  passage  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  apparent  oblivion 
of  the  interlude  1914-1918,  ”  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  speech  with  the  direct  and 
simple  phrase  ;  ‘  Wake  up,  England  !  ’ 
But  even  to-day  England  has  not  yet 
awakened.” 

Let  us,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us,  place  side  by 
side  one  or  two  of  the  judgments  of  our 
two  specialists.  We  should  disappoint 
both  if  we  did  not  turn  first  to  what 
they  have  to  say  about  sport ;  for 
both  are  agreed  on  its  vital  importance 
in  English  life.  But  here  their  agree¬ 
ment  ends.  The  Gciman  writer  tells 
us  that  "  sport  is  the  only  passion  of 


the  England  of  to-day  wliich  can  be 
traced  back  with  absolute  certainty 
. .  .  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,”  that  it 
is  the  legitimate  heir  of  chivalry  and, 
at  the  present  time,  even  to  some 
extent  a  substitute  for  religion.  For 
M.  Siegfried,  sport  "  claims  an  alarming 
amount  of  the  people’s  energy  and, 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  lowers 
their  preoccupations  almost  to  the 
level  of  chil^shness  ” ;  and  he  is 
reminded  ”  of  Byzantium  which  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  circus  games.” 
Whom  should  we  believe  ?  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  be  merely  agnostics  on 
this  question ;  and  it  will  not  do  for 
Europe  either.  For  sport  is  rapidly 
spreading,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
France ;  and  the  world  will  have  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  a 
symbol  and  cause  of  national  vitality 
or  a  mere  childish  diversion  from  the 
serious  business  of  life. 

Both  writers  agree,  in  opposition  to 
an  opinion  still  widely  held  on  the 
Continent,  in  acquitting  British  policy, 
domestic  or  foreign,  of  any  spice  of 
Machiavellianism.  It  is,  in  the  words 
of  M.  Siegfried,  “simply  rather  naive”  ; 
and  unless  we  can  throw  off  our 
“  incredible  ”  mental  laziness  and 
reason  about  our  future,  we  are  indeed 
a  doomed  people.  Dr.  Kantorowicz 
on  the  other  hand  has  a  long  and 
laudatory  chapter  on  British  “  Irra¬ 
tionality,”  though  he  seems  to  regard 
our  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  as 
something  which  goes  beyond  the 
permissible  limits  of  the  irrational ! 

When  doctors  differ  so  profoundly, 
the  dilemma  is  the  patient’s ;  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  most  illuminating 
thing  about  these  two  books  is  not  the 
contrast  which  they  offer  between  the 
German  and  the  French  mentality — 
the  German  meticulous,  methodical  and 
given  to  mystical  speculation,  the 
Frenchman  brilliant,  self-assured  and 
frankly  intolerant  of  the  irrational. 
Another  reflection  of  a  more  cynical 
kind  may  occur  to  readers  of  an  older 


generation.  Some  thirty  years  ago, 
French  writers  treated  us  with  respect, 
if  not  with  liking ;  and  it  was  left  to 
the  German,  following  in  Nietzsche’s 
footsteps,  to  hymn  our  sloth  and  our 
decadence.  Now  we  find  the  roles 
reversed ;  and  we  draw  the  regrettable 
conclusion  that  a  defeated  enemy  is  a 
more  flattering,  though  perhaps  less 
salutary,  companion  than  a  victorious 
ally.  We  must  hope  this  time,  even  at 
the  risk  of  justifying  M.  Siegfried's 
charge  of  “  inherent  and  sanctimonious 
optimism,”  that  the  German  diagnosis 
may  be  nearer  the  truth. 

John  Hallett. 

THE  MYSTICS  AND  MAGICIANS 
OF  TIBET,  by  Alexandra  David- 
Neel.  With  29  illustrations  from  the 
author’s  photographs.  The  Bodley 
Head,  15s. 

Those  who  write  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  above  may  be  divided  into  those 
who  practise  and  those  who  merely 
observe.  Madame  David-Neel,  a 
middle-aged  French  lady  bom  in 
Paris,  is  definitely  one  of  the  former, 
and  so  far  as  her  particular  subject  is 
concerned,  probably  the  only  woman 
of  her  kind.  Books  in  plenty  have 
been  written  on  Tibet,  the  most 
paradoxical  country  in  the  world, 
but  always  the  final  mystery,  the 
nature  of  the  powers  developed  and 
practised  by  the  lamas  who  form  one- 
fourth  of  its  population,  is  only 
described  on  hearsay.  The  success  of 
the  author’s  previous  work.  My  Journey 
to  Lhasa,  produced,  however,  such 
earnest  pressure  from  all  quarters  to 
lift  at  least  a  comer  of  the  veil,  that 
from  the  security  of  her  French 
retreat  Madame  David-Neel  wrote 
down  at  least  a  portion  of  her  experi¬ 
ences.  From  earliest  days  she  felt  the 
call  of  the  explorer,  and  having 
equipped  herself  by  learning  to  write 
and  speak  a  large  proportion  of 
Tibetan  dialects,  she  gained  admit- 
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tance  to  the  country  and  has  spent  in  “  Touino,”  is  the  power  to  raise  t 
all  some  fourteen  years  remote  from  internal  temperature  of  the  body  tc 
Western  influence.  She  soon  per-  point  where  the  practiser  can  sit 
suaded  the  somewhat  sceptical  lamas  aU  intents  and  purposes  naked  in  t 
that  she  was  no  mere  journalist,  and  snow  in  the  depth  of  winter  at  12,0 
indeed  astonished  them  with  the  feet  above  sea  level  without  discomh 
breadth  and  depth  of  her  knowledge  of  any  kind.  That  such  a  power  is 
of  Mahayana  Buddhism.  She  was  mere  fairy  tale  is  proved  by  the  f« 
therefore  allowed  to  pursue  her  studies  that  the  author  herself  learnt  it  fn 
in  the  vast  and  imtranslated  libraries  the  lamas  and  practised  it  for  ma 
of  the  hidden  monasteries,  and  was  years.  The  closing  chapters  of  t 
actually  allowed,  a  woman,  to  reside  book  are  dedicated  to  an  expositi 
in  one  of  them  for  years.  As  she  of  the  various  schools  of  thought  a 
brings  to  her  subject  a  mind  well  forms  of  spiritual  training  which  i 
trained  in  impartial  observation,  it  found  in  this  spiritual  centre  of  t 
may  be  taken  that  her  experiences  East.  Here,  then,  is  a  most  remai 
herein  described  are  true.  The  present  able  book,  written  by  a  practisi 
volume  is  partly  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  who  is  from  any  point 
country  as  a  whole  as  seen  from  the  view  one  of  the  most  remarkal 
religious  point  of  view,  and  partly  a  Europeans  who  has  expanded  c 
description  of  certain  of  the  rites  knowledge  of  the  immemorial  East, 
and  practises  in  vogue  in  the  monas-  Christmas  Humphreys, 

teries.  In  a  land  of  paradox  it  is  not  _ 

surprising  to  find  the  extremes  of 

spirituality  and  degraded  psychism  BULWER :  A  PANORAMA, 
existing  side  by  side,  and  only  the  dis-  Michael  Sadleir.  Constable.  i6s. 
criminative  vision  of  the  thoughtful  For  those  who,  as  children,  went 


She  probably  soon  tired  of  her  boyish 
adorer;  at  any  rate,  she  quickly 
replaced  him.  -But  he,  mortified  in  his 
vanity  and  rendered  uneasy  in  his 
relations  to  society,  carried  through 
life — or  so  Mr.  ^dleir  thinks — ^the 
traces  of  this  early  disillusionment. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  the  least  of  Lady 
Caroline’s  disservices  to  him,  that  a 
couple  of  years  later  she  picked  him 
up  again,  and  through  six  summer 
weeks  at  Brocket  encouraged  the  love 
affair  with  Rosina  Wheeler,  which  led 
to  his  disastrous  marriage. 

Edward  and  Rosina  is  the  sub-title 
which  Mr.  Sadleir  gives  to  these  early 
scenes  in  the  panorama  of  Edward 
Bulwer’s  life.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
three  when  his  mother,  at  an  evening 
party,  first  pointed  out  to  him  the 
beautiful  Irish  girl,  Rosina  Wheeler, 
on  the  arm  of  her  elderly  uncle.  Sir 
John  Doyle.  But  though  introduced 
to  the  London  world  by  an  uncle  of 
lx>sition,  Rosina’s  backgroimd  was 
poverty-stricken  and  raffish,  and  for 
all  her  beauty  and  cleverness  of  a 
sort,  she  was  ignorant,  selfish  and 
badly  brought  up ;  not  the  woman  to 
soothe  a  nervous,  self-conscious,  ambi¬ 
tious  youth,  already  at  odds  with  a 
critical  public.  She  had  married  him 
for  love,  certainly,  up  to  a  point,  but 
still  more  for  elegance  and  a  position, 
and  when  debt  and  difficulty  faced  the 
brilliant  pair,  at  one  time  "  among  the 
most  talked-of  figures  of  the  London 
social  scene,”  she  became  jealous  of 
her  husband’s  work,  violent  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  in  her  temper,  and,  in  the 
later  years,  after  their  separation, 
addicted  to  drink  and  at  times  men¬ 
tally  unstable.  Not  that  the  fault 
was  all  hers.  Bulwer  was  careless  and 
absorbed  in  literary  ambitions.  He 
was  sensitive,  too,  and  suffered 
intensely  from  hostile  criticism.  ”  To 
the  end  of  his  life,”  says  Mr.  Sadleir, 
”  he  was  a  tortured  soul  beneath  a 
mask  of  weary  dignity,”  and  if  in  the 
earlier  years  the  dignity  might  have 


been  interpreted  as  conceit,  who,  in 
view  of  his  rapid  success,  can  wonder  ? 
Such  a  union  was  fore-doomed  to 
failure,  though  the  detail  is  perhaps 
too  petty  and  sordid  to  lift  the  story, 
as  Mr.  ^dleir  seems  to  think  it  should 
be  lifted,  to  a  place  ”  amongst  the 
classic  calamities  of  hiunan  frailty.” 

But  this  book  is  more  than  a  recital, 
however  impassioned  and  sympathetic, 
of  the  story  of  Edward  and  Rosina. 
It  is  a  brilliant  and  most  fully  docu¬ 
mented  picture  of  the  confusing  literary 
world  of  the  earlji-  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Sadleir’s  industry’  must  be  pro¬ 
digious.  He  glances  off,  here  to 
elucidate  the  mystery  surrounding  poor 
Miss  Landon’s  reputation,  there  to 
give  a  considered  portrait  of  William 
Maginn,  the  brilliant  and  venomous 
Irish  journalist  who  was  the  first 
editor  of  Fraser’s  ;  again,  to  estimate 
Thackeray’s  real  character  as  friend 
and  as  critic,  or  to  characterise  the 
society  novel  of  the  eighteen-twenties, 
"  the  silver-fork  ”  school  of  fiction. 
Those  who  read  him  for  refreshment 
will  retain  him  for  reference ;  the 
Bulwer  panorama,  when  complete,  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  those  works,  in  how¬ 
ever  many  volumes,  that  no  lover  of 
the  history  of  literature  can  afford  not 
to  possess.  Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  LOVER'S  MANUAL  OF 
OVID,  translated  into  English  verse, 
by  E.  Phillips  Barker.  Blackwell, 
los.  6d. 

Obviously,  under  one  of  its  aspects, 
this  work  of  Ovid’s,  like  any  other 
body  of  Latin  poetry,  can  be  criticised 
only  by  a  re\dewer  who  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  Latin  scholar ;  but 
if  everything  is  to  be  left  to  the 
specialists  there  will  be  an  end  of 
humane  criticism  and  presently  of 
humane  literature.  The  poet,  after 
all,  addresses  himself  primarily  to  all 
sensitive  human  beings  with  some 
knowledge,  superficial  as  that  know- 
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ledge  may  be,  of  his  language  ;  and  it 
is  legitimate,  especially  when  the 
appeal  of  a  classic  to  us  modems  is 
being  broadened  by  a  translation,  for 
the  unacademic  reviewer  to  imdertake 
a  criticism  which  he  would  not  attempt 
on  the  terms  of  technical  scholarship. 

Now,  whether  in  the  Latin  which  so 
disappoints  the  schoolboy  surrepti¬ 
tiously  possessed  of  this  work  of 
Ovid’s,  or  in  the  accomplished  and 
amusing  and  decidedly  modem  version 
which  Mr.  Phillips  Barker  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  us,  Ovid's  Manual  of  Love 
is  not  the  most  delightful  of  amatory 
literature.  For  myself,  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  the  Basia  of  Joannes 
Secundus  is  at  once  more  entertaining 
and  more  poetic ;  and  if  anyone 
should  protest  against  the  perversity 
of  preferring  to  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
tme  classical  period  a  Dutch  Latinist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  great  names 
might  be  cited,  notably  Landor’s,  in 
proof  that  Joannes  Secundus  was  not 
only  a  poet  but  a  master  of  Latin 
style. 

For  one  thing,  Joannes,  like  the 
innominate  and  wonderful  Goliardic 
poet  who  contributed  to  the  Carmina 
Biirana  the  gravely  passionate  piece 
beginning  “  Saevit  aurae  ”  in  thanks¬ 
giving  that  mankind’s  times  for  loving 
are  not  limited  like  those  of  the 
animals  by  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
was  not  didactic :  over  Ovid’s  com¬ 
position  there  hangs  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  disreputable  corre¬ 
spondence  college  prepared  to  produce 
either  efficient  "  vamp  ”  or  efficient 
rou^  in  twelve  lessons.  After  all, 
there  have  been  ideas  about  love 
other  than  Ovid’s.  Even  the  Latins, 
about  whom  Mr.  Phillips  Barker 
frankly  and  well  says  that  their 
marital  institutions  “  show  an  insen¬ 
sitive  utilitarianism  which  must  have 
made  satisfactory  personal  relations 
hard,”  and,  outside  those  relations, 
“  signs  of  the  uneasy  grossness  of  the 
half-inhibited,”  have  tenderness  in 


Propertius  and  Tibullus,  and  the 
authentic  flame  in  Catullus,  in  the 
great  poet  and  great  lover  who  anti¬ 
cipates  some  of  the  most  terrible 
of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  as  he  finds 
himself  both  loving  and  hating  the 
one  woman.  And  long  before  and  far 
away  there  had  been  the  royal  poet 
in  Palestine  for  whom  the  apparition 
of  the  beloved  was  as  that  of  “  an 
army  terrible  with  banners  ” ;  and 
many  centuries  afterwards  there  was 
in  France  Baudelaire’s  terrific  sonnet 
of  the  duel  of  the  sexes,  and  in  England 
the  Modern  Love  of  Meredith,  with  the 
knife  turned  in  the  wound  in  a 
dreadful  science  of  self-torture. 

How,  then,  can  we  go  back  to  love 
in  twelve  lessons,  given  by  a  materialist 
with  certainly  a  great  gift,  for  not 
quite  the  finest  elegance  in  phrases 
but  with  no  poet’s  sense  of  the  wonder 
and  peril  of  the  thing  that  he  is 
handling  ?  As  there  is  false  dawn 
before  actual  dawn,  so  there  were 
romantic  lovers  before  the  sudden 
efflorescence  of  a  new  culture  in 
Provence  began  the  modem  idea  of 
love ;  but  a  writer  like  Ovid,  while 
on  the  one  hand  he  misses  the  higher 
imaginative  possibilities  of  his  subject, 
on  the  other  hand  fails  to  get  much 
out  of  his  simple  cynicism,  which  is 
not,  like  that  of  our  enchanting 
secondary  Restoration  poets,  a  recoil 
from  idealism,  but  only  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  on  the  gesture  of  the 
horrid  man  who  winks  an  eyelid  in 
announcing,  with  insult  alike  to  human 
nature  in  general  and  to  French 
civilisation  in  particular,  that  he  is 
going  this  week-end  to  Paris. 

Yet  the  book  is  in  its  way  a  docu¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  the  original  is  a  kind 
of  classical  equivalent  to  Regency 
elegance ;  and  in  Mr.  Phillips  Barker’s 
ingeniously  modem  rendering  can  while 
away  an  hour  the  better  because  his 
version  shows  that  he  is  not  duped 
by  its  pretensions.  The  translator  has 
made  his  rendering  a  witty  comment 


on  the  original  if  not  an  exact  reproduc-  obscure  his  greater  perfection  in  the 
tion.  His  few  notes  seem  to  be  former.  Such  a  misfortune,  however, 
adequate,  except  for  missing  the  small  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  reviews 
point  that  the  original  contains  what  how  quiet  and  disciplined  a  poet  he  is. 
is  perhaps  the  ^  only  deliberate  rhyme  He  does  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
in  classical  Latin  poetry.  The  pub-  sleeve :  he  does  not  put  all  his  goods 
lisher  has  caused  the  book  to  be  in  the  shop-window.  No  wonder, 
printed  in  most  agreeable  type.  But  then,  that  in  these  days  of  pep  and 
the  illustrator  has  surely  gone  beyond  punch  it  should  need  the  publication 
the  needs  of  the  occasion  in  fusing  all  of  his  whole  collected  poems  to  make 
the  ages  and  giving  us  neither  the  us  grasp  the  full  extent  of  his  powers, 
eternal  symbols  of  that  rather  vulgar  Not  that  the  present  volume  is  a 
commerce  of  the  sexes  nor  a  recon-  bulky  one :  it  ranges  over  twenty 
struction  of  its  classical  conditions.  years  but  it  does  not  fill  two  hundred 
T.  Earle  Welby.  liberally  leaded  pages.  Mr.  Armstrong 
never  sings  for  the  sake  of  singing,  and 
he  is  far  too  good  a  craftsman  to  load 
his  theme  with  more  than  it  will  bear. 
COLLECTED  POEMS,  by  Martin  jjg  knows,  in  fact,  that  discipline  is 
Armstrong.  Seeker,  js.  Od.  the  proper  press  out  of  which  to  wring 

Mr.  Martin  Armstrong  was  a  poet  the  wine  of  lasting  verse, 
long  before  he  took  to  writing  novels.  One  of  his  best-known  and  most 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  reputation  in  anthologised  poems  is  The  Buzzards. 
the  latter  art  should  have  tended  to  In  many  ways  it  is  a  characteristic  piece 
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of  work.  It  illustrates  his  fine  crafts-  passion  is  best  seen  in  his  few  war- 
manship — ^his  skill  in  the  handling  of  poems  (characteristically  written 
the  double  rhyme,  his  ear  for  music,  several  years  after  the  event)  and  in 
his  sense  of  dramatic  crescendo,  and  his  love-poems.  There  is  no  fierce 
his  genius  in  the  creation  of  inevitable  denunciation  in  his  poems  of  the  war, 
memorable  lines  :  no  fury,  even  no  satire  ;  but  they  are 

••On  great  pied  motionless  moth-  "otf'el'ss  e^tive  for  their  measured 

coostramt.  Oue  of  the  finest  of  them 

So  effortless  and  so  strong.  “  f  ‘  ' 

Cutting  each  other  s  paths,  together  •'j'  ^et,  confronted  with  the 

thev  elided  smashed  limbs  of  war,  remembenng 

Then  wheeled  '  asunder  till  they 

soared  divided  ^rass  as  they  bathed  in  a  lost 

Two  valleys'  width  (as  though  it  '“'"T'''  And »  «’“•>  jha.love-poems. 
were  delieht  melodious  discipline  some 

To  part  like  this,  being  sure  they  at  first  think  them  cold;  but 

could  unite  re-read  them  again  and  agam,  and 

So  swiftly  In  their  empty,  free  they  will  yield  up  their  fire,  fierce  and 
dominion)  consuming.  Fog  %n  the  Channel  is  one 

Curved  headloAg  downward,  towered  ‘ 

up  the  sunny  steep,  “'“t  ™‘*'tn  poetry  can  show ; 

Then,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  the  one  “  O  why  do  we  suffer  this  craving  for 
great  pinion,  one  another 

Swung  proudly  to  a  curve  and  from  To  split  our  lives  in  two  ?  Though 
its  height  my  body  lies 

Took  half  a  mile  of  sunlight  in  one  So  safe  and  warm  under  this  low 
long  sweep.”  white  ceiling, 

TT  .  a  1-  j  Dark  terrors  round  me  rise ; 

Here  is  a  mastery  of  words  so  sure  u  _*  •  a  •  au« 

^  .V,  al  f  1  f  au  a  For  my  heart  is  out  in  the  Channel 

that  they  carry  the  very  feel  of  that  wheeling 

dizzying  flight.  The  poem  also  illus-  av®  r  f  ^  ^  ^ 

a  a  ^  A  a  .  f  1  Wreaths  of  fog  and  the  deep-tongued 

trates  Mr.  Armstrong  s  purposeful  desolate  cries 

pleasure  in  exploiting  to  the  utmost  a  qj  fog-bound  ships  ;  and  lying  here 
theme,  an  incident,  a  moment  of  pure  j 

beauty.  Again  and  again  we  find  him  /™„taess  denser  and  stranger 

mdulgmg  this  epicurean  del.ght-m  ,. 

honey,  tea,  wine,  in  lamplight,  candle- 

light,  in  colour,  in  sound.  But  were  A  word  must  be  said  about  Mr. 
he  no  more  than  an  epicure  he  would  Armstrong’s  unusually  vivid  sense  of 
not  deserve  such  high  praise  as  he  humour.  It  shines  out  most  clearly 
does  :  our  mouths  might  water  with  from  the  selection  of  poems  with  which 
envy  but  our  stomachs  would  remain  the  book  ends,  including  the  well- 
unfed.  Mr.  Armstrong  does  not,  how-  known  Miss  Thompson  Goes  Shopping 
ever,  leave  us  in  that  unhappy  plight,  and  Mrs.  Reece  Laughs,  than  which  we 
He  is,  what  a  casual  acquaintance  know  no  more  convincing  description 
with  his  work  would  never  lead  one  to  of  an  old  woman’s  lusty  laughter.  But 
believe  he  is,  a  passionate  poet — never  it  is  present,  too,  in  the  quieter  poems, 
riotously  so,  never  pouring  forth  his  giving  to  them  that  mature  grace 
passion  with  abandon,  but  conserving  which  can  only  come  of  knowledge  and 
it  at  the  core  of  his  poem  like  a  strong,  love  for  suffering  humanity, 
smoulderirgg  fire.  This  disciplined  C.  Henry  WarreNv 
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modem  mechanical  world.  New  World 
of  ScieiKe  Series.  Illustrated.  6/- 

THE  AMERICAN  ILLUSION 
LUCIEN  LEHMAN 

The  author  dissects  in  kindly  fashion  many 
of  the  things  of  to-day  and  crazes  of  the 
hour.  A  provocative  book.  7/6 


SNOBS  M.  A.  DORMIE 

“This  is  the  brightest  and  kindest  of 
satires  by  one  who  plainly  loves  our  follies 
and  makes  them  delightful.” — Sphere.  7/6 

GITANA 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

“An  extremely  effective  background  for 
what  most  of  his  readers  will  judge  to  be 
his  most  appealing  romance.” — DailjMail. 
“A  very  good  yam.” — Truth.  7/6 

HERE’S  LUCK 

S.  F.  WHITMAN 

This  vivid  novel  of  the  underworld  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  tempestuous  career  of 
Nick  Sassotti,  a  famous  Italian  bootlegger. 

7/6 

GALLOPING  DOWN 

BRAINERD  BECKWITH 

A  madcap  romance  of  Irishmen  and 
horses.  7/6 

SURF  KNUD  ANDERSEN 

Knud  Andersen  is  one  of  the  very  few 
present  writers  who  from  experience  can 
show  us  life  on  the  deep-sea  “wind¬ 
jammer.”  7/6 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  DICTIONARY 

Based  on  matter  selected  from  the  original  Century  Dictionary,  and  entirely  re¬ 
written  with  the  addition  of  a  great  amount  of  new  material  and  containing  words 
and  phrases  in  ordinary  use  ;  twelve  thousand  quotations,  four  thousand  pictorial 
illustrations  and  eleven  coloured  plates.  With  supplements  of  synonyms  and 
antonyms,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  biographical  names,  geographical  names. 

Cloth.  Two  volumes,  boxed  42/- 

I - 
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THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  A  GREAT  TRADITION 

by  RicHARt)  Church 


SOME  BOOK-HUNTING  ADVEN¬ 
TURES,  by  R.  S.  Garnett. 

Blackwood,  ys.  6d. 

The  Garnett  family  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  literary  family  in  English 
culture  during  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  For  the  past 
seventy  years  it  has  supplied  scholars, 
poets,  noveUsts,  bibliophils,  commen¬ 
tators  and  critics,  all  “  jealous 
honourers  ”  of  our  language  and  the 
divine  use  of  it  in  the  art  of  writing. 
They  have  possessed  also,  as  a  family 
trait,  certain  characteristic  qualities 
of  charm  and  generosity  which  are 
well  known  and  loved  of  many 
thousands  of  obscure  people  who  in 
the  course  of  arduous  lives  hav^e  had 
cause  to  be  cheered,  consoled,  and 
encouraged  by  one  or  other  member 
of  this  family,  which  has  also  numbered 
amongst  its  friends  almost  every  writer 
of  note  since  Richard  Garnett,  poet, 
and  friend  of  all  book  lovers,  presided 
at  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Garnett  is  the  son  of  that 
noble  being.  He  began  book-collecting 
as  a  child,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  a  schoolboy  he  had  received  some 
hundred  rare  books  which  merited 
the  approval  of  the  expert  paternal 
eye.  Trained  by  that  early  environ¬ 
ment,  gifted  by  that  hereditary  trait, 
Mr.  Garnett  has  spent  a  long  life  in 
pursuit  of  books,  but  only  such  books 
as  represented  for  him  the  beautiful, 
the  jo5rous  and  the  truth  in  life.  For 
it  is  quite  obvious  to  the  reader  of 
these  Adventures  that  there  is  one 
thing  —  and  one  thing  only  —  more 
precious  to  Mr.  Garnett  than  the 
books  for  which  his  heart  has  such  a 
constant  passion ;  and  that  thing  is 
the  human  being ! 

He  has  an  insatiable  curiosity  in  the 
doings  of  mankind.  He  treats  the 
world  as  a  bookstall,  and  stands  there 


poking  and  peering  benevolently 
amongst  The  PubUsher's  output,  lov¬ 
ingly  thumbing  the  most  tattered 
souls,  and  never  scorning  to  say  a 
tender  word  of  comment  upon  the 
most  grotesque  and  vilely  produced 
reprint  so  long  as  it  holds  compara¬ 
tively  ungarbled  the  text  from  the 
First  Imprimateur. 

The  b^evolence,  the  geniality,  the 
quaint  humour  consciously  cast  into  a 
half-pedantic  form,  cannot  hide  Mr. 
Garnett's  scholarship  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  books  as  books ;  a 
knowledge  involving  their  history,  their 
genealogical  trees,  their  character  as 
objects  in  the  arts  of  printing  and 
binding,  the  ups  and  downs  of  their 
values  in  the  first-edition  market. 

With  all  his  family  tradition,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  his  life  amongst  books  and 
writers,  Mr.  Garnett  writes  with  sim¬ 
plicity.  His  knowledge  and  huge 
literary  acquaintance  are  only  hinted 
at.  They  form  the  background  of  his 
innocence,  and  the  reader  feels  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Hans  Andersen 
through  the  world  of  books.  But  more 
than  books  1  He  learns  of  the  writers 
of  books,  and  of  the  aspirants  to  the 
art  of  writing,  odds  and  shorts  of 
humanity  with  ambition,  disinterested 
love  of  beauty,  but,  alas,  no  spark  of 
ability ;  those  dear  souls  who  would 
but  cannot ;  yet  who  by  reason  of 
their  virtue  deserve  the  gifts  of  Apollo 
and  Dionysus  more  than  do  many  of 
the  wilful  and  naughty  darlings  of 
Olympus. 

A  reviewer  can  say  very  little  about 
Mr.  Garnett’s  Adventures.  There  they 
are,  unique,  fragile-seemuig  but  with 
the  strength  of  wisdom  and  a  pure 
heart ;  little  narratives  to  charm  one, 
and  occasionally  to  break  one's  heart 
with  hints  and  echoes  «f  the  pain  of  life. 


THE 


A 


DUBLIN  REVIEW 

Founded  nearly  a  century  ago  hy  Dr.  Wiseman 
first  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


TO  bring  the  Review  within  the  reach  of  a  wider 
Public,  the  management  have  effected  a  substantial 
increase  in  bulk,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 

The  Review  is  now  issued  at  3/6  quarterly,  and  15/-  per 
annum,  post  free  to  subscribers. 

As  in  the  past  it  will  continue  to  criticize  the  varying 
manifestations  of  the  mind  of  the  age,  more  particularly 
in  their  bearings  on  the  problems,  intellectual,  moral 
and  social,  which  Catholics  have  to  face,  and  it  will 
aim  at  the  removal  of  misunderstandings  and  the  sober 
presentation  of  the  values  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


ALL  PASSION  SPENT,  by  V. 
Sackville  -  West.  Hogarth  Press, 
js. 

'*  All  the  events  and  progressions 
of  Henry  Holland’s  life  were 
gathered  up  and  recorded  in  a  final 
burst  of  publicity  by  the  papers ; 
they  were  gathered  together  in  a 
handful  as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball, 
and  flung  in  the  faces  of  the  public, 
from  the  days  of  his  ‘  brilliant  Uni¬ 
versity  career  ’  through  the  days 
when  Mr.  Holland,  at  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  early  age,  had  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  this  very  last  day 
when  as  Earl  of  Slane,  K.G.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  etc.,  etc. — his 
diminishing  honours  trailing  away 
behind  him  like  the  tail  of  a  comet 
— he  had  drooped  in  his  chair  after 
dinner,  and  the  accumulation  of 
ninety  years  had  receded  abruptly 
into  history.” 

With  this  passage,  typical  in  its 
stateliness,  its  grace  and  humour.  Miss 
Sackville-West  sets  the  stage  for  her 
new  novel.  It  concerns  the  last  days 
of  Lord  Slane’s  widow  and  the  break 
which  that  gentle  but  determined  old 
lady  made  with  the  life  she  had  led  as 
consort  to  a  Prime  Minister  and  a 
Viceroy.  Not  only  did  she  break  with 
the  life,  but  with  those  who  belonged 
to  it.  Her  children,  who  so  con¬ 
fidently  came  to  succour  their  ”  won¬ 
derful  ”  mother,  found  that  their 
services  were  not  required.  Instead, 
there  was  a  new  life,  and  a  new  home, 
with  new  friends.  One  of  the  new 
friends,  Mr.  FitzGeorge,  was  an  old 
friend  ;  but  that  had  been  a  long  time 
ago.  Mr.  Bucktrout  and  Mr.  Gosheron, 
on  the  other  hand,  met  her  ladyship 
for  the  first  time  in  Hampstead.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Bucktrout  that  she 
rented  her  house. 

”  The  thought  struck  her  that  the 


Mr.  Bucktrout  whose  name  she  had 
noted  thirty  years  ago  might  well 
have  been  replaced  by  some  efficient 
young  son,  and  great  was  her  relief 
when,  peeping  over  the  banisters,  she 
saw,  curiously  foreshortened  to  her 
view,  a  safely  old  gentleman  standing 
in  the  hall.” 

Then  follows  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  scenes  in  modem  fiction.  Miss 
Sackville-West’s  touch  is  almost  in¬ 
credibly  light  and  sure,  and  she  can 
summon  up  at  any  time  an  organ  roll 
of  noble  prose,  which  is  always  flexible 
and  never  ponderous.  It  is  humour 
that  keeps  her  finger-joints  so  supple ; 
humour  and  a  fantasy  which  she 
imposes  boldly  on  the  structure  of 
ordinary  life,  presenting  to  us  a  view 
both  satisfying  and  exciting,  but 
measurable  by  no  realistic  instrument. 
In  this  quality,  and  in  the  sheer  sus¬ 
tained  beauty  of  her  writing,  she  has 
no  rival.  Having  closed  AU  Passion 
spent,  I  know  regretfully  that  I  shall 
not  read  anything  at  aU  like  it  until 
its  author  writes  again. 

Miss  Sackville-VVest  has  her  weak 
moments,  but  they  are  few  and  un¬ 
important.  She  seems  at  times  to  be 
smitten  with  a  sudden  self -distrust, 
and  at  times  abmptly,  almost  haughtily, 
to  desert  the  reader  whom  she  has 
taken  into  her  confidence  and  retire 
within  the  walls  of  a  private  view  of  life. 
I  will  not  deliver  myself  into  Miss  Sack¬ 
ville-West’s  hands  by  saying  that  her 
mind  resembles  a  man’s,  but,  most 
assuredly.  The  Land  is  not  what  the 
world  has  hitherto  meant  by  a  woman’s 
poem,  nor,  though  no  man  could  have 
written  it,  is  AU  Passion  Spent  “a 
woman’s  novel.”  It  may  be  that,  in 
an  age  of  brilliant  women  writers.  Miss 
Sackville-West  is  destined  to  set  a  new 
standard  of  achievement. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
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HATTER’S  CASTLE,  by  A.  J.  Cronin. 

GoUancz.  8s.  6i. 

THE  CAREER  OF  JULIAN 

STANLEY-WILLIAMS,  by  Adrian 

Alington.  Chatto  &  Wifidus.  8s.  6d. 

Hardy,  Balzac,  Emily  Bronte, Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot — ^have  I  omitted 
a  name  ?  Mr.  Cronin  has  been  lucky 
in  his  reviewers’  choice  of  comparisons. 
If  he  is  not  a  great  writer,  he  may  at 
least  be  pardoned  for  thinking  so  at 
the  moment.  His  first  book,  A  History 
of  Aneurism,  probably  evoked  no  such 
superlatives.  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  reviewers,  usually  so  restrained  at 
their  posts  in  select  watering-places, 
making  a  sudden  unanimous  dive  for 
the  sea.  Stunmer  is  here.  Almost  I 
feel  inclined  to  paddle  myself. 

For  Hatter’s  Castle  is  a  book  to  let 
yourself  go  over,  if  it  is  anything  at  all. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  severely  repressed 
melodrama ;  an  occasional  visit  to 
Maria  Marten  is  hardly  enough  to  put 
us  right ;  perhaps  our  literatiure  all 
round  would  be  the  better  for  a  dash  of 
Hall  Caine.  Mr.  Cronin  supplies  that 
dash  in  buckets,  in  cataracts.  The 
result  is  staggering !  I  do  not  mean 
that  Hatter’s  Castle  is  mere  melodrama; 
indeed,  the  essential  scenes  of  it  have 
a  granite  quality  far  more  impressive  ; 
but  the  whole  book  moves  in  an 
atmosphere  of  "  drama  ”  which  nowa¬ 
days  is  extremely  rare.  Hatter’s  Castle 
has  a  good  deal  in  conunon  with  that 
fine  novel.  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters.  The  scene,  a  small  Scottish 
town,  is  the  same ;  there  is  the  same 
atmosphere  of  Scandinavian  gloom  un¬ 
touched  by  whimsy ;  the  same  living 
and  scraping,  hard  drinking,  obsessed 
pride,  narrowness  and  cruelty,  which 
result  in  both  novels  with  bankruptcy, 
murder  and  suicide.  Hatter’s  Castle 
is  more  violent  and  protracted,  the 
writing  is  clumsier,  but  the  story  has 
a  fine  sweep  and  inevitability.  It  is, 
briefly,  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  a  bull 
for  pride,  arrogance  and  stupidity ; 


before  he  breaks  down  he  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent,  towering,  sulky  animal,  obsessed 
by  his  peculiar  Scottish  pride.  Brodie 
is  a  hatter — the  best  hatter  in  town — 
he  builds  himself  a  castle  (really  a 
small,  turreted  villa),  and  there  he 
bullies  his  wife  to  her  deathbed  and  his 
children  to  the  streets  or  a  swinging 
noose  of  rope  in  the  kitchen.  His 
eldest  daughter  Mary  has  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  baby  and  is  driven  out  into  the 
storm,  the  son  tries  to  shoot  his  father 
and  elopes  with  his  mistress  to  America, 
the  hatter's  business  goes  bankrupt,  and 
at  the  end  Brodie  is  left  alone  with  his 
mad  old  mother  obliviously  mimching 
soft  toast  in  the  kitchen.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  all  extraordinarily  distinct, 
with  a  family  resemblance  which  Mr. 
Cronin  imparts  admirably  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up.  Brodie  alone  is  more 
than  life-size.  His  presence  shadows 


SECOND  IMPRESSION 

THE  MAN 
WITH 
THE  TWO 
MIRRORS 

By  EDWARD  KNOBLOCK 

'*  A  thuadering  good  story.” — “  R.P.” 
(Daily  Express).  ”  I  recommend  this 
book  to  people  who  like  a  good  story." 
—HAROLD  NICHOLSON  (Evening 
Standard).  "Will  delight  everyone 
who  wants  a  novel  in  which  things 
happen."  —  MICHAEL  SADLEIR 
(Broadcast  Talk). 

At  all  Libraries  and  Bookshops,  7/6  net. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD. 
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every  scene  like  a  thundercloud,  which 
in  a  moment  bursts,  tearing  and 
whipping  everything  at  the  roots. 
When  the  daughter  Mary  is  kicked  out 
of  the  house  she  staggers  into  such  a 
caratact  of  the  elements  as  few  un- 
fortimate  lovers,  even  between  six¬ 
penny  paper  covers,  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  Yet  even  this  storm,  which 
roars  for  pages,  violent  and  bombastic 
as  it  is,  carries  the  reader  on  by  its 
sheer  impetus.  Mr.  Cronin  lets  himself 
go  ;  but  never,  one  feels,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  sensation.  The  texture  of  his 
writing  is  sometimes  awkward,  but  its 
intensity,  quiet  or  disruptive,  does  not 
fail.  He  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
writer ;  his  faults  are  not  those  of 
mediocrity.  In  the  future  he  will  no 
doubt  learn  caution  when  his  baro¬ 
meter  points  to  storm. 

The  Career  of  Julian  Stanley- 
WiUiams  is  a  long  book,  which  one 
finishes  surprisingly  quickly.  Mr. 
Alington  is  witty,  satirical,  hard¬ 
bitten,  but  capable  of  directing  these 
qualities  on  to  human  beings  with 
whom  he  has  at  least  a  streak  of 
S5mipathy.  The  title  of  his  book, 
apparently  innocuous,  contains  two 
first-rate  sneers.  Julian  Stanley- 
Williams  is  a  posing,  lying,  imsuccess- 
ful  actor  who  is  always  bragging  to 
nursemaids  about  his  “  career  ”  ;  in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  this  career  he 
inserts  a  hyphen  into  his  name,  making 
it  more  distinguished  than  plain 
Williams.  The  satire  all  through  the 
book  is  concentrated  on  this  actor,  who 
in  youth  was  beautiful  and  in  middle- 
age  Hamletish  but  growing  plump;  and 
all  through  the  satire  is  as  compact  and 
alert  as  the  title  appears  after  one  has 
read  the  book.  Only  I  was  imhappy 
over  his  suicide  at  the  end — ^not  that 
I  sympathised  with  him,  but  I  felt  that 
he  wotdd  have  found  some  equally 
histrionic  way  of  getting  out  of  his 
tangle  without  (for  the  first  time  in  his 
career)  sacrificing  himself. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


THE  COMPELLED  HERO,  by 
Richard  Heron  Ward.  Victor 
GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 

MEN  AND  WIVES,  by  I.  Compton 
Burnett.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

These  two  novels  provide  as  vivid  a 
contrast  as  possible.  They  are  both 
fiction  and  they  have  no  other  common 
groimd.  Mr.  Ward  has  an  amazing 
competence  of  technique  for  one  so 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  his 
account  of  the  life  led  by  an  inter¬ 
national  group  of  undisciplined, 
pleasure-loving  and  rather  ridiculous 
young  people  in  Paris  repels,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  put  down  the 
book  before  one  has  finished  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  features  of  present  day 
fiction  that  some  of  the  youngest 
novelists  possess  an  vmusual  maturity 
of  style.  Mr.  John  Connell’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  school  story,  Lyndesay,  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  for  the  excellence  of 
the  writing  in  it,  and  The  Compelled 
Hero,  by  as  young  an  author,  is  an 
extremely  well-written  book.  In 
reading  it  I  found  myself  divided 
between  very  willing  admiration  for 
Mr.  Ward’s  achievement  and  the 
heartiest  detestation  for  his  characters 
and  their  promiscuous,  haphazard  way 
of  living.  One  is  asked  to  believe  that 
all  these  youngsters  are  worth  worry'- 
ing  about,  that  their  talents  for  music, 
art,  and  literature  are  genuine.  At 
least  one  presiunes  that  Mr.  Ward 
aimed  at  something  more  considerable 
than  the  mere  portrayal  of  an  insig¬ 
nificant  phase  of  social  history  when 
he  wrote  the  pitiful  story  of  Hero,  who 
passed  easily  from  lover  to  lover,  and 
was,  apparently,  prepared  to  give 
herself  to  any  man  that  *'  needed  ” 
her.  The  young  men,  Willy,  Arthur, 
Janus  and  the  rest  of  them  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  a  busy  round  of 
futility.  Drunkenness,  perversion  and 
indiscriminate  amours  are  their  drugs 
against  the  realities  of  life.  They  are 
backboneless  and  entirely  unhealthy,  ^ 
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and  yet  Mr.  Ward’s  literary  ability 
compels  the  reader’s  regard  for  them, 
and  I  found  myself  obliged  to  read  on 
to  the  very  last  page  when  Janus,  in 
his  misery  at  Hero’s  unfaithfulness, 
hangs  himself. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  wrapper  of 
The  Compelled  Hero  are  quoted  in 
large  type  the  following  words  :  "  '  He 
writes  like  an  angel '  wrote  Arnold 
Bennett  with  characteristic  generosity 
of  William  Faulkner.  The  phrase 
came  irresistibly  .  .  .  ” ;  and  then 
one  has  to  turn  over  to  discover  that 
the  publisher  feels  that  this  eulogy, 
applied  by  Bennett  to  a  young  American 
novelist,  may  also  be  used  of  the 
descriptive  writing  in  the  second  part 
oi  The  Compelled  Hero.  Mr.  Gollancz 
has  no  need  to  stoop  to  this  form  of 
advertising.  Mr.  Ward  will  receive 
the  recognition  he  deserves. 

The  work  of  Miss  Compton-Bumett 
is  an  odd  phenomenon  of  contemporary 
fiction.  I  read  Brothers  and  Sisters 
with  admiration  and  surprise,  but  her 
new  novel.  Men  and  Wives,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  piece  of  work  much  less 
happily  conceived  and  executed.  Miss 
Compton  Burnett  depends  mainly  upon 
dialogue  for  her  effects  and  the  curious 
mixture  of  staccato  and  florid  formality 
that  constitutes  the  conversations  in 
Men  and  Wives  is  occasionally  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  strange  observations  of  Mr. 
Salteena.  Here  are  two  unusual  and 
provocative  novels,  and  of  the  two 
The  Compelled  Hero  is  the  more 
important. 

Eric  Gillett. 


THE  GETTING  OF  WISDOM,  by 
Henry  Handel  Richardson.  Heine- 
mann.  3s.  6d. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired 
Henry  Handel  Richardson’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  trilogy  The  Fortunes  of  Richard 
Mahony  will  be  astonished  by  the 


difference  of  atmosphere  and  treatment 
shown  in  The  Getting  of  Wisdom,  which 
was  first  published  in  1910,  and  is  now 
reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  a  cheap 
edition.  Very  quietly  it  describes  the 
life  of  a  shy  little  girl  in  a  Melbourne 
school  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
child  herself  is  true  and  vividly  alive, 
but  her  schoolfellows  are  mere  stock 
types  without  individuality.  We  are 
reminded  with  a  delightfully  quiet 
humour  how  children  act  a  thousand 
elaborate  serial  lies  to  escape  mature 
reality ;  but  are  schoolchildren  really 
such  snobs  as  writers  make  them  ? 

Although  this  school  story  cannot  be 
classed  with  Richard  Malumy,  which 
was  a  brilliant  description  of  Australia 
in  its  adolescence,  still  it  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  and,  I  imagine,  true  chronicle 
of  a  child's  reactions  to  a  mode  of 
education  that  is  now  happily 
obsolescent.  Helen  Gosse. 


CENTENARY  OF 
MISS  BEALE 


Messrs.  Ed.  J.  Burrow  and  Co.>  Ltd., 
the  well-known  publishers  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  and  London,  annotmce  the 
publication  of  an  important  work  on 
the  life  of  Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  LL.D., 
the  founder  of  Cheltenham  Ladies’ 
College,  and  pioneer  of  women’s  educa¬ 
tion,  whose  centenary  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  Cheltenham  in  July  and  in 
Oxford  in  June.  The  book  is  entitled 
In  the  Days  of  Miss  Beale,  a  study  of 
her  work  and  influence.  It  is  written 
by  Miss  F.  Cecily  Steadman,  B.A., 
who  has  been  a  member  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  Ladies’  College  for  forty-two  years. 
She  presents  a  picture  of  Miss  B^e  as 
she  was  seen  from  within  the  College 
she  created,  against  a  backgroimd  of 
the  times  in  which  she  lived. 

The  book  is  handsomely  produced 
and  fully  illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  10  x  7J, 
full  cloth,  216  pp.  Nearly  too  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  coloured  frontispiece,  nuny 
unique  photographs,  twenty-nine  half-tone 
plates,  numerous  line  drawinp,  and  two  plans. 
T^e  price  is  12s.  6d.  net.  Obtainable  from  all 
booksellers  (postage  pd). 
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SOLANGE  STORIES,  by  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  Miss 
Tennyson  Jesse's  deservecUy  large 
public  will  be  disappointed  by  her  new 
book.  "  My  ambition,”  she  announces 
in  her  amusing  foreword,  ”  is  that 
which  lies,  I  believe,  at  the  heart  of 
nearly  every  modem  author — to  write 
a  really  good  detective  novel,  keeping 
strictly  to  the  mles.”  The  Solange 
Stories  SiTe  an  attempt  to  write  crime 
stories  to  a  formula,  and  I  found  them 
a  trifle  dull,  machine-made,  with  the 
flavour  of  the  mass-produced.  As  for 
Solange  herself.  Miss  Jesse  admits,  “  I 
made  this  detective  a  woman  because, 
although  I  intensely  dislike  the  modem 


newspaper  mode  of  thought  which 
considers  a  woman  ‘  news,’  I  pandered 
to  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  my' stories 
more  easily.”  No,  in  this  scampering 
life  of  ours  there  is  no  time  for  dead 
fiction.  Miss  Jesse  has  written  in¬ 
comparably  better  things.  In  Moon- 
raker  and  The  Lacquer  Lady  there  were 
manifold  qualities  of  loveliness  and 
fantasy  by  which  imagination  was 
transmuted  into  tmth.  With  engaging 
simplicity  the  publishers’  note  claims 
that  "  detective  fiction  is  the  perfect 
mode  for  the  relaxation  of  an  artist.” 
After  reading  these  stories,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  Miss  Tennyson 
Jesse  confine  her  work  to  such  books 
SiS  The  Lacquer  Lady.  H.  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Siegfried’s  able  analysis  of  The  Poison  of  Unemployment  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  fails,  like  most  inquiries 
into  the  dole  system,  to  take  into  accoimt  one  factor  which  makes  the 
subsidy  of  the  unemployed  an  economic  and  humane  necessity  in 
England.  In  M.  Siegfried’s  native  France,  the  imemployed  industrial 
worker  has  always  his  own  province  and  the  land  to  return  to ;  in 
the  United  States,  the  unemployed  worker  can  move  from  district 
to  district,  from  State  to  State,  over  a  vast  territory,  avoiding  centres 
where  depression  is  temporarily  localised,  and  taking  advantage  of 
places  where  depression  temporarily  lifts.  In  France  and  America 
industry  is  not  localised ;  in  England  it  is  circumscribed  by 
geographical  limitations,  so  that  the  unemployed  worker  in  the 
industrial  North  has  no  shelter  open  to  him  when  the  "  economic 
blizzard  ”  is  raging.  Surely  it  is  that  which  makes  unemployment 
in  England  a  “  poison  ”  whereas  in  other  countries  it  can  still  be 
regarded  only  as  a  temporary  dislocation  of  normal  affairs.  .The 
”  dole  ”  is  a  necessary  relief  where  the  sufferer  is  forced  to  sit  and 
contemplate  his  own  sufferings. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Howard  Smith. 


88,  Redcliffe  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 


